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OUR EXPORT WORK. 


T is now just a year since we first undertook the task 
of finding a foreign market for American pharma- 
ceuticals, druggists’ sundries, glassware, soda fountains, 
store fixtures and all that wide range of articles in which 
the drug trade is more or less interested. Several months 
of that time were devoted to establishing desirable con- 
nections in all those countries to which we might most 
reasonably hope to cater, and the results of much of this 
preliminary work have scarcely yet had time to develop. 

Notwithstanding this fact the results so far achieved 
have exceeded our most sanguine expectations, both 
in the cordial reception accorded to our efforts by our 
foreign clientele and by the responses which they have 
made to our overtures to establish more intimate com- 
mercial relations with the manufacturers of the United 
States. 

The great commercial prosperity of our country has 
stimulated foreign interest in us, in our business methods 
and in our commercial products. This interest can be 
transformed into profitable business by a comparatively 
slight effort on the part of our merchants and manufac- 
turers. It should be borne in mind that this foreign busi- 
ness is not subject to the same influences as is our domes- 
tic trade, and that the causes which bring about serious 
depression in this country will in all probability have no 
influence at all on the foreign markets. In this manner 
an extensive foreign trade is in some sort a safeguard for 
the manufacturer against disaster from business depres- 
sion at home. At the present time our country is enjoy- 
ing wonderful prosperity. As pointed out by Mr. Thack- 
ara, United States Consul, in a communication published 
elsewhere in this issue, a reaction from this prosperity 
must occur, and when it does take place and there comes 
a serious depression in our home markets, our manufac- 
turers will realize that foreign trade is an important fac- 
tor of our industrial life. Those who have established 
business relations with foreign consumers and have out- 
side outlets for the sale of their goods will be the last 
to reduce their output or to sacrifice their overproduction 
by selling it at a loss on the home market. 

In endeavoring to build up a foreign business our 
manufacturers must bear in mind, however, that this is 
one field in which spasmodic efforts are never successful. 
Systematic, well planned effort is required to build up 
this trade; care in filling and packing orders is necessary 
to retain the trade when established. The most general 
complaints made of American manufacturers by foreign 
buyers are lack of care in packing and failure to ship 
precisely what is ordered, both as to quality and quantity. 
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Subsequent arbitration of differences is unsatisfactory. 
Absolute accuracy alone will serve as a basis for mutually 
satisfactory dealings with foreign customers. 

The United States has the raw material, the manu- 
facturing facilities and the capital to enable it to meet 
competition in any market. All that is required is for 
merchants and manufacturers to learn to adapt their prod- 
ucts and their business methods to the wants of the for- 
eign consumer, and to let the foreign consumer know 
that he can buy better goods at better prices in the United 
States than he can anywhere else in the world. This lat- 
ter task has been undertaken for the drug trade by the 
AMERICAN Druaeist, and so far with the most marked 
success. 





FORENSIC CHEMISTRY AND THE RESPONSI- 
BILITY OF THE EXPERT. 


HOSE who have followed the fortunes of little Sammy 
Drew in Prof. John Uri Lloyd’s novel, “ String- 
town on the Pike,” will remember that in the famous court 
trial where Red Head and Holcomb finally met their 
death, and an old standing feud was ended, Judge El- 
ford criticised the methods of attorneys and professional 


chemists in staking a man’s life on the results of a color 
test developed in a porcelain dish. The readers of the 


novel will remember that scathing address of the attorney 
for the defense who enlarged on Judge Elford’s question- 


ing and attacked the prosecution for bringing a chemist 
from the North to swear away the life of a Kentuckian 


because a substance in a dish turned blue. In the course 
of his remarks Judge Elford asked the prosecution why 
they did not isolate enough of the poison from the re- 
mains to kill a rabbit in the court room before the eyes 
of the jury, if they wanted to prove that the poison was 
present in amount sufficient to kill a man. 

We recur to the subject to emphasize, if possible, the 
point. made by Professor Lloyd in his now well-known 
novel; for in a newspaper reference to a recent murder 
trial we find the following: ; 

A frog was poisoned in a New Jersey court to show a jury 
the agonies of a human being dying from being poisoned from 
strychnine. A man who is alleged to have lured two boys into 
the woods and caused their deaths with strychnine was on 
trial, and Professor Marshall, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, was testifying. He took some of the poison extracted 
from the liver of one of the boys, it is alleged, and forced it into 
a live frog. The jury and all others in court became intensely 
interested. In a few minutes the frog went into convulsions. 
The professor explained the action of the drug as the writhing 
of the frog exhibited all the agonies that the boy had suffered 


as he died. The experiment caused a sensation in the court 
room. 


In the light of the foregoing extract the seemingly 
imaginative trial and the argument made by Judge Elford 
take on new and added interest. The more so as we hap- 
pen to know and have the authority for stating that re- 
cently an expert chemist engaged in a murder trial asked 
Professor Lloyd if he would venture to say that strych- 
nine was or was not present when a compound obtained 
from a living organ gave the purple test with the strych- 
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nine reaction. This was not an hypothetical case, but one 
involving the life or death of a human being, and those 
of our readers who are familiar with the pronounced 
views entertairied by Professor Lloyd on the well worn 
subject of expert testimony will not be surprised at the 
nature of his reply. Professor Lloyd strongly urged his 
correspondent to determine the nature of the substance 
isolated by physiological test in addition to the color re- 
action, and added that unless enough of the poison could 
be obtained to show the physiological action of strychnine 
when administered hypodermatically to a living creature 
he would not care as a chemist to be responsible under 
the circumstances for the death of a human being, by rea- 
son of the mere change in color which the substance as- 
sumed under the action of reagents. 





THE MILITARY PHARMACIST. 


E are indebted to Captain John S. Kulp, of the med- 
ical department of the United States Army, for 
a pamphlet on The Relation of Personnel to Bed-Capac- 
ity in Military Hospitals, which shows that the author 
has given much study to the important subject with which 
he deals, and which throws some light on a question of 
interest to all pharmacists—namely, the duties of the mil- 
itary pharmacist. In most of the active opposition which 
has been made to the advancement of the military phar- 
macist the opponents took the ground that the hospital 
steward was not even remotely a professional man— 
which, in a large measure, was true—and that there was 
no need for a professional pharmacist in the service, 
which never was wholly true and which is certainly not 
the case now. 

It is interesting, therefore, to observe in this paper, 
written by a surgeon of the regular army and printed in 
the semi-official army organ, The Journal of the Associa- 
tion of Military Surgeons of the United States, that the 
pharmacist is distinctly recognized as such and not mere- 
ly grouped with the various non-commissioned officers. 
The author classifies the personnel of a hospital under 
several heads, such as (1) Administration and Records, 
(2) Guard, (3) Instruction and (5) Professional Attend- 
ance, under which latter head come “ operator, patholo- 
gist, specialists and ward surgeons, pharmacists, ward 
masters and nurses.” 

When we find regular army surgeons taking up the 
study of this subject along such broad lines and in such a 
catholic spirit as is shown by Captain Kulp we may en- 
tertain some hope that pharmacy will receive at least par- 
tial recognition at the hands of the medical department. 
It is quite possible that the American Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation has erred in devoting its efforts to an attempt 
to raise the rank of the hospital steward instead of an 
attempt to create a corps of pharmacists. The duties of 
the two are, or should be, quite distinct, and the presence 
of both is essential to the full efficiency of the medical de- 
partment. 
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ADVERTISING THE STORE THROUGH 
SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


By JosepH F. HOSTELLEY, 


Collingdale, Pa. 


HE advertising value of the small boy has been 
brought to the fore time out of mind. His impor- 
tance in this regard is well established. A clever expe- 
dient for enlisting the services of the school child as an 
advertising agent may be realized after this fashion; on a 
card (white or straw colored Bristol board) about 4 x 7 
the following is printed near the top in a plain, round 
type: . 
PENNY PROBLEM. 


Ask the questions in the first row and let 
the answers in the second row be found on 
the “head” or “tail” of the penny. Don’t 
tell an answer until some effort has beer 
made to find it on the penny. 


Bg Sn I 555 a. cso 0.0 6 0056. aw ibe One sent (cent). 
eS Ae Shield. 

3. A devoted young man?............. Beau (bow). 

*. A Bouth African fruit?.........0006 0s» Date. 

ee ee ae Temple. 

SS, OTR TOE MONTEL T sc 5.6 :49.0.00 00-0 0. 0-008 Crest or brow. 
Ws) ROD AV BMEIOINS foi 8.5.0 6.0.0 .4:05 07000062000 Arrows. 
eS rr ee Tulips (two lips). 
9. The first American settler?......... Indian. 

AMD; MAM CAMEEMNPIMIE 00s 04 05 4.6% 016°: <'6-0 00.0806 Hare (hair). 

11. An emblem of royalty?............ Crown. 

22; WORE BU GO le 55 oo cca nes ees 18-98 (the date). 
RS: Mee MOR UWE E55 510,606.46 .0.0:4,004:0 Mouth. 

14. Implement of writing?............ Quills. 

2G. TWO S108 OF @ VOT... ceccccece eyes and nose. 
16. Plenty of assurance?.............. Liberty. 

Eis MCORD OL BM MLOUO? 6 x 5.0.0:6:0,6 60:0 600.64 6\0 Lid (eye lid). 
18. Something found at school?........ Pupil. 


School supplies 


of all character 
for the primary child 
or the high school student. 
SMITH’S CITY PHARMACY. 
Photogravhic material 
always fresh and up-to-date. 


In the lower left hand corner of the card a small 
circle was put by the printer a little larger in size than a 
cent. Within the confines of this circle a real, negotiable 
cent was affixed by a good adhesive agent. When the 
recipient of the puzzle card had parted with the bit of 
currency, a blank circle was left which invariably sug- 
gested this question in substance to any one to whom the 
card was exhibited: “ What does that circle signify?” 
When told that a penny had originally occupied the space, 
the advertising value of the venture began to exert itself 
in one of its phases by causing the mind to linger on the 
card while, possibly, the hearer momentarily thought: 
“Let us look further into this. Just where is the profit in 
it?” The penny occupied a position in juxtaposition to 
the pith of the device from an advertising standpoint. 

One of the show windows was filled with these cards. 
Packing cases were enveloped in white paper, piled pyra- 
mid fashion in the window and the cards fastened to the 
front and sides of each box to almost completely mantle 
them. A placard of great dimensions accompanied this 
display, reading : 


A PENNY PROBLEM 
TO EVERY BOY AND GIRL 
making a 5 cent purchase of anything at this store. 
Only one puzzle to each applicant. 





An advertising accessory to this display was the pres- 
entation of school supplies in the other show window. 
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ON UNSCIENTIFIC AND CARELESS PRESCRIB- 
ING; SECRET AND PROPRIETARY REMEDIES.’ 
By Harry R Purpy, M.D., 

New York. 


W “vec one assumes the role of critic he must in turn ex- 






pect to be criticized. I am quite willing to accept this 

condition, especially if what I have to say to-night shall 
provoke a discussion that will ultimately result in bringing 
about a much needed reform. 

Many times since entering upon the practice of medicine 
have I had occasion to ask myself the question, Has prescrip- 
tion writing become a lost art? 

I have been surprised to learn that some physicians habitu- 
ally recommend patent and proprietary remedies, and that 
others depend almost entirely upon the ready made prescrip- 
tions of the tablet manufacturers. Again, I have been aston- 
ished at the original prescriptions of men who, in all branches 
of their profession except therapeutics, were quite capable. 
They seemed to have no knowledge of the incompatibility of 
drugs. A few instances may suffice to illustrate this. Cocaine 
and borax are often ordered in the same mixture, with the 
result of forming an insoluble precipitate of cocaine borate. 
Ammonium carbonate is frequently ordered by physicians in 
the same cough mixture with syrup of squills, which con- 
tains acetic acid, with the result that a chemical reaction 
takes place liberating carbon dioxide, and the gas given off 
startles the patient by forcibly expelling the cork or even 
bursting the bottle. An acid and an alkali should only be 
mixed when a new product is desired. How frequently iron 
is ordered mixed with substances containing tannic acid, with 
the result of forming iron tannate or ink. 


NEED FOR KNOWLEDGE OF INCOMPATIBILITIEFS, 


I have known such a prescription as this to be written: 
Potassii iodidi, 3ij; acid muriatic dil., 3ij; tinct. cinchonz co. 
ad., 3iij. In this prescription, of course, the acid is incom- 
patible with the potassium iodide, easily decomposing it and 
liberating iodine. 

Sometimes a mixture containing an alkali and an alkaloid 
is ordered, as potassium iodide with strychnine sulphate, with 
the result that nearly all the strychnine is precipitated by the 
potassium salt in the form of insoluble hydroijodide and is 
contained in the last dose. Death has been caused by a pre- 
scription like this. 

Corrosive sublimate is incompatible with almost every- 
thing. Even the compound syrup of sarsaparilla is said to 
decompose it. Yet how often do we find it prescribed with 
other drugs. In the catalogues and price-lists of prominent 
tablet manufacturers it may be found in a number of for- 
mule in which it is incompatible. Here is one: Corrosive sub- 
limate, ammonium muriate, cinchonidine sulphate and quinine 
sulphate. In this combination we have not only incompati- 
bility, but a violation of the wise rule that an active poison 
should always be given dissolved in a liquid. It should be said 
that many of the pompous prescriptions to be found in these 
price-lists and catalogues were written by physicians whose 
names are printed under them, and very few of these physi- 
cians have reason to take pride in their authorship, for it is 
opposed to sound policy and good taste, to say the least, for 
these men to allow their treatment of disease and their names 
to be thus advertised; besides, the popularization of medicines 
which frequently contain narcotics and poisons, and which 
the laity can too easily procure, is a wrong and a danger that 
it is the duty of physicians to do all in their power to suppress. 
Those physicians who stock their offices with these ready 
made, and often stale, incompatible, insoluble and inert tab- 
lets, and try to fit the disease to the remedy, rather than the 
remedy to the disease, in my opinion make a mistake. 


A STORY AND ITS MORAL. 


There is scarcely a prescription that would not be better 
if freshly compounded; besides, the doling out of tablets seems 
to many patients, both rich and poor, but a cheap and 
undignified way of practicing medicine. The patient 
should have some stronger motive to return to the physician 
than merely to get a new supply of tablets. The prescribing 
of tablets by the numbers used by manufacturers in their 
price-lists to designate the various combinations, is on a par 
with the dosing carried out on certain vessels of the merchant 
marine, which carry a medicine chest but have no doctor on 
board. The bottles of medicine in the chest are duly num- 
bered, and with them is a book describing the symptoms which 
require a dose of such and such a numbered mixture. 

Many of you may remember the old story of the ship’s 

1 Read at a meeting of the New York State Medical Association. 
New York County Branch, November, 1902. 
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mate who went to the captain stating that a sailor had symp- 
toms which, according to the book, required a dose of No. 9 
mixture, but that No. 9 bottle was empty. ‘“ That does not 
matter,” said the captain, who in the emergency rose almost 
to the level of certain modern prescribers, “ give him equal 
parts of No. 4 and No. 5.” 

Before leaving the subject of tablets I wish to say that 
very recently an agent came into my office and urged me to 
take some stock in a company that manufactures a laxative 
tablet, offering as an inducement 20 per cent. on all moneys 
received from the sale of tablets I might prescribe. When I 
refused on ethical grounds, he said I was more old fashioned 
than many doctors he had seen. Here is commercialism in 
medicine of the rankest kind. When the agent called me “ old 
fashioned” I considered that he unintentionally paid me a 
great compliment. The old fashioned physicians would not 
be guilty of the irregularities mentioned in this paper. They 
belonged to that class, and even to-day it is a large one, of 
which the late Drs. Flint, Barker and Draper were grand 
types. 

SKILL IN COMBINING DRUGS. 


Clinical experience has ever taught that it is wise to pre- 
scribe as few remedies as possible and to use no powerful 
drug without a distinct idea of what it is intended to do, and 
that to get the best effects from such a drug it should usually 
be given by itself. 

There is good reason to fear that to-day there is too fre- 
quent violation of this rule—due perhaps as much to care- 
lessness as to lack of knowledge. The very ablest physicians 
have been successful and gained renown by using only simples, 
yet it is not to be denied that good results are sometimes ob- 
tained by the scientific combination of drugs for joint effect. 
Thus atropine increases the good effects of morphine and pre- 
vents its bad effects. The same may be said of morphine and 
chloral, and in a cough mixture it is often wise to add a seda- 
tive to quiet the cough and an expectorant to affect the mu- 
cous membranes, and purgatives seem to act better when sev- 
eral of them are united. When a new product or remedy is 
desired this may be obtained by combining certain chemicals, 
as potassium iodide with mercuric chloride, when we get the 
valuable double salt potassio-mercuric iodide. Skill in the 
cembination of drugs, not only to increase the physiological 
action of each, but to make the medicine pleasant of admin- 
istration, is greatly to be desired and has made the reputation 
of many a man. But to attempt to prescribe for every symp- 
tom of a disease by throwing unskillfully together eight or 
ten drugs, as is too often done, is unscientific, dangerous and 
is that abomination of abominations—polypharmacy. 


THE FAD OF DECRYING DRUGS. 


While there are men who use too many drugs, there are 
others who do not use enough, and, indeed, in certain quarters 
it seems to be the fad to decry all drugs. It is probable that 
the men who seldom prescribe have had bad results through 
overdosing and have become as afraid of drugs as the re- 
formed drunkard is of liquor, or they may have used medi- 
cines ignorantly and consequently without success, or it may be 
with some men pure affectation. I believe that this last remark 
applies to certain surgeons as well as to a few pathologists. 
These surgeons (I hope there are not many) seem proud to 
say that they do not write one prescription a month. They 
speak sneeringly of the backwardness of medicine and point 
with pride to the rapid strides which surgery has made in the 
last half century. Why, do they not know that they owe 
more of their success to therapeutics than they do to their 
skill with the knife? For hundreds of years there have been 
almost as skillful operators as we have to-day. The discovery 
of anzesthetics and antiseptics is what has revolutionized sur- 
gery. Be the surgeon ever so great. what would he do follow- 
ing certain operations, and sometimes during. or even pre- 
ceding them, did he not resort to medication? What would he 
do without strychnine and digitalis, morphine and atropine, 
nitro glycerine and caffeine, and last, but not least, common 
salt? Why, he would sign so many death certificates that 
his reputation would soon be gone. 

To those pathologists who profess to feel sorry that thera- 
peutics cannot keep up with them and who laugh at empiri- 
cism, let it be said that while we thank them for what they 
have done and the world is greatly indebted to them, diseases 
were treated successfully before they crowded the stage, and 
neither was it always necessary to wait until a man died before 
a diagnosis could be made. Let them tell the nature of cer- 
tain diseases—cancer and rheumatism, for instance—and thera. 
peuties will find the remedy. After we learned what that 
dread disease, diphtheria, really was, it was not long before 
we had antitoxin, which, next to vaccination, is probably the 
greatest discovery of this or of any age. It has been well said 
“that the man who does not believe in the proper use of drugs 


for the cure of disease must lack the keystone of the arch 
upon which all medical knowledge rests.” 


THE USE OF SECRET REMEDIES. 


More to be condemned than men who do not use any medi- 
cine whatever are those who prescribe patent medicines— 
those medicines that make it so easy to commit murder. In 
using these secret remedies they not only confess that they 
are incompetent, but they also violate the code of medical 
ethics. The last remark will apply with particular force to 
those physicians who have their own secret remedies for the 
treatment of delirium tremens and other diseases. These 
charlatans are probably beyond redemption. They are not so 
ignorant as vicious and mercenary, and their punishment is 
the contempt in which they are held by their fellows. Let 
me read section 5 of the code of ethics: ** Equally derogatory 
to professional character is it for a physician to hold a patent 
for any surgical instrument or medicine, or to dispense a secret 
nostrum, whether it be the composition or exclusive property 
of himself or others. For, if such nostrum be of real efficacy, 
any concealment regarding it is inconsistent with beneficence 
and professional liberality; and if mystery alone gives it value 
and importance, such craft implies either disgraceful ignorance 
or fraudulent avarice. It is also reprehensible for physicians 
to give certificates attesting the efficacy of patent or secret 
medicines, or in any way to promote the use of them.” Patent 
medicine men, osteopaths, Christian Scientists and similar im- 
postors prey upon a class of people who are so “ wise in their 
own conceit” and so amazingly credulous that “ it is easier 
to cheat them out of their lives than of a shilling.’’ Is the 
medical profession, that has unselfishly done so much to alle- 
viate the distress and suffering of mankind, doing all it can 
properly do to eradicate dangerous and hurtful prejudices, and 
to guard the ignorant and unsuspecting against the frauds and 
impositions of unscrupulous quacks and pretenders? Are the 
physicians of to-day as public spirited as were the illustrious 
fathers of medicine? 

The difference between a proprietary and a patent medi- 
cine is more apparent than real. The best definition of a pro- 
prietary medicine that I have heard is, ‘‘ A medicine, the for- 
mula of which is printed on the label, but which does not 
give a true indication of what the remedy contains.” There 
is no good excuse for using these preparations. 

In the U. S. Pharmacopoeia, or in the National Formulary, 
may be found compounds that are every bit as elegant and 
far more reliable, and with which patients are not so familiar, 
as any of these widely and ingeniously advertised proprietary 
medicines. 


PROPRIETARY MEDICINES AND THE MEDICAL JOURNALS. 


Certain medical journals have been discussing of late the 
best method of excluding from their pages articles bearing 
the semblance of having been written by physicians in the 
interest of manufacturers and importers of proprietary medi- 
cines. These journals appeal to medical men to help them. 
Here is a quotation from an editorial in a recent number of 
The New York Medical Journal: ‘“ Meetings of even the most 
dignified of our societies have at times not wholly escaped 
the suspicion of having been exploited by the touters for some 
medicinal or dietetic preparation, and it is certain that papers 
are often read before them which a reputable medical journal 
would hesitate to publish.” Truly, a deplorable state of af- 
fairs. We ought to come to the aid of these reputable journals 
by tabooing any of our members guilty of such unprofessional 
conduct as is charged, and we should help these journals 
still further with the kindly advice that they do not hereafter 
allow nearly every column of their advertising pages to be 
taken up with advertisements of proprietary and patent medi- 
cines. If it is not right to mention these remedies in the sci- 
entific and editorial columns, what makes it right to mention 
them in any other part of the journals? Can it be the same 
thing that induces certain hungry physicians to write articles 
for the wealthy manufacturers. Who are these manufactur- 
ers of proprietary remedies that they presume to burden our 
mails with circulars giving us instructions how to treat our 
patients? Do they employ a Brunton or an Osler, a Hare or 
a Behring? 

It is hardly to be expected, with the keen competition 
among the makers of these pretty nostrums, that they will 
use the carefully assayed drugs in their preparations that the 
conscientious pharmacist uses in the medicines he dispenses. 
To compel the members of our sister profession to go to the 
expense of keeping a large stock of these proprietary remedies 
is an injustice and a shame. This, together with the loss of 
legitimate prescriptions, forces some of them to resort to ques- 
tionable business methods in order to earn a livelihood. It 
does not require any special training to handle these goods: 
a grocer could do it as well as an apothecary. Indeed, even 
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now the large department stores have the lion’s share of the 
trade in these * cure-alls.” | 
ATTITUDE OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, 


That the members of the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation feel the injustice done them is evidenced by this mod- 
est appeal, which I find in the preface to the National Formu- 
lary: “The mission which this work is to fulfill can only be 
properly accomplished by the co-operation of the medical pro- 
fession. It is therefore of the greatest importance that the 
members of this profession throughout the country be made 
acquainted with the existence, contents and objects of this 
book, and that if the same be approved by them, as is conti- 
dently expected, they will consent to accept the preparations 
made in accordance with the formulz contained therein, in- 
stead of designating any special maker’s product.” There is 
reason to fear that this appeal has fallen on deaf ears. What 
incentive will young men have to perfect themselves in phar- 
macy and to take pride in their calling if they do not receive 
the proper encouragement from the medical profession? 

THE REAL REASON FOR THE CONDITION DESCRIBED. 

It may be asked why it is that we have among us physi- 
cians who use the character of remedies of which I have 
spoken. These men give as their chief reason that they cannot 
trust the apothecaries; that they substitute and have poor 
drugs. It is true that there are dishonest men among phar- 
macists as there are among physicians, but I believe that the 
vast majority of both professions are honorabie. It would be 
as absurd to condemn all pharmacists because a few are guilty 
of substitution as it would be to condemn all physicians be- 
cause a few perform criminal operations. If one looks about 
him he will have no difficulty in finding a reliable pharmacist 
who knows his materia medica and his chemistry, and who 
can not only be relied upon to put up prescriptions properly, 
but to stand between the physician and the patient, saving the 
latter from any errors that the former may at times in the 
rush of practice commit. Therefore, in my opinion, this ex- 
cuse is a poor one. Is it not ridiculously inconsistent for a 
physician to trust some man in Kamchatka rather than his 
own neighbor? If the physician knew how to write a pre- 
scription, knew how it should look and taste and smell after 
it was prepared, he would soon catch the dishonest pharmacist 
and thereafter avoid him: but, alas! there are only too many 
medical men who are unable to do this—too many who are un- 
able to tell morphine from potassium bromide. ‘* Ay, there’s 
the rub.” Why do they not know? Why do they not know 
therapeutics, materia medica, pharmacy or, to combine all 
these into one word, pharmacology’ Because they have never 
been properly taught and have not taken the pains to learn. 
One reason then, and in my opinion the principal reason for 
the state of affairs I have described, is that present graduates 
of medicine were taught neither pharmacy nor pharmacology: 
were not given the opportunity of learning how to write pre- 
scriptions by compounding them nor of becoming acquainted 
with drugs by handling them. 

CREATION OF A CITAIR OF PHARMACOLOGY ADVOCATED. 

It is true that for the last year or two a small number of 
our medical colleges have been giving a little attention to phar- 
macology. For this improvement on former methods we 
should be thankful, but when we consider that to learn only 
pharmacy a young man is required to spend three years in a 
drug store and attend the college of pharmacy two years in 
addition, we can readily understand how little knowledge a 
medical student can gain of pharmacology by one weekly ex- 
ercise in the laboratory during only half a session of his sec- 
ond and third years. This is about the way that chemistry 
was taught until the State Board of Medical Examiners, by 
sending many students home without the coveted certificates, 
compelled the colleges to be more practical in the teaching of 
this subject. When we consider that no matter what branch 
of medicine or surgery a man may take up after graduation 
he will have to resort to the use of drugs, is it too much to 
ask that as much time be given to pharmacology as to any 
other study? Is it too much to ask that the faculty of each 
medical college of this country create a chair of pharmacology. 
equal in dignity and influence to any other chair. and fill it 
with an experienced, able man? When this is done, when 
physicians as a whole become more public spirited, and when 
they give more attention to scientific prescribing and to medi- 
cal ethics, there will be for our ancient and honorable profes- 
sion, and for society generally, the dawning of a better day. 


What Means Should be Taken to Advertise, Build up and Con- 
duct a Department of Uranalysis in the Drug Store? Answers to 
this question in the form of essays are invited from Subscribers to 
the American Druggist. Whoever submits the most satisfactory 
answer before February 20, 1903, will receive a prize of $10. 
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HOW ONE DRUGGIST TREATS PHYSICIANS. 


A Suggestive Talk on Means of Encouraging the Dis- 
pensing Physician to the Writing of Prescriptions. 


prescription numbers for so long a time that now a prac- 

tical and acceptable solution to the question that will 
take immediate and material effect seems inconceivable. The 
topic is a permissible one, however, if the speaker talks at all 
significantly. 

In conversation with a notably astute druggist, interrupted 
frequently by patronage, some timely ideas and convictions, 
based on practical knowledge and many years’ experience, 
were expressed on this theme which appear peculiarly pertinent 
and well worthy of repetition in substance, at least. 

‘“No,” said he, in answer to a question about early closing, 
“we do not close early at night because we saw a vital short- 
coming in the early closing movement. For years we have 
been working strenuously toward discouraging our physicians 
from the practice of regular and systematic office dispensing, 
from carrying their own remedies for all ailments; and now, to 
close early at night before the expiration of the evening office 
hours would, I feel, be in a measure defeating the very purpose 
for which we have labored so long. While office hours are nomi- 
nally at an end at 9 o’clock, several of our busiest physicians 
very frequently see and write prescriptions for office patients 
as late as 10 o’clock. And they anticipate the majority of 
these prescriptions being filled that night. Even though they 
did feel that in most cases the next morning would be time 
enough, after awhile so many grievances would come to them 
from patients who wanted prescriptions filled after leaving the 
office late, but found no drug store open, the doctors would 
be likely to say: ‘ Well, here, if the druggists do not intend 
looking to our interests und to the welfare of our patients a 
little and practicing reciprocity, we'll take the matter of pre- 
scription filling into our own hands and our own remedies 
into our office. Then we'll know our patients are getting ex- 
actly what they want just when they want it.’ 

“T have succeeded in leading many physicians away from 
the dispensing of their own remedies by working to their 
interests in every detail of prescription writing and filling, 
making them have for me a fraternal feeling much like the 
brotherhood between themselves and professional coworkers. 

“When they desired some particular article or medica- 
ment that was irregular to the usual stock of the store, we 
often spent more than our profit from its sale getting it for 
them. 

“T have encouraged them to call me up by ‘phone or bell 
at any hour of the night when the exigencies of an urgent 
case demanded some remedial agent at once, and like them- 
selves, leaving their warm bed for the cold night air and the 
bedside of a distant patient, I have delivered many of these 
wired prescriptions myself in the small hours of the morning. 

“When a liquid prescription would come into the store 
that might be improved in appearance by the omission of one 
unimportant ingredient or the addition of something of no 
remedial significance, if, I felt that I had the confidence and 
friendship of the writer, I have called him up by ’phone or 
sent to his office to ask if I might humor a whim of my own 
for appealing to the eye of a patient whenever consistent 
with therapeutic compatibility, and make such and such a 
minor alteration in the prescription. 

“T would never in the least degree allow the doctor to feél 
thst my purpose was to teach him something about the com 
bination of drugs, but rather that my aim was partly to learn 
something myself. 

“To counterbalance the suggestions offered physicians 
bearing on this and similar incidents of prescription writing 
I ask them many questions, the answers to which are of in- 
trinsic value to me, and a few more whose answers I could 
make more intelligently than they. 

“We have repeatedly called their attention to the fact 
that original packages of proprietary preparations would be 
broken cheerfully whenever they wished to prescribe only a 
portion of a bottle. This to keep them from carrying such 
preparations themselves. We teel perfectly safe in saying 
this, because we have found it a comparatively easy matter 

to dispose of broken packages to doctors who would come 
into the store and say, for example, ‘I’m looking for a good 
tonic’ or ‘I want a nervine. What have you new?’ Then 
we show them some of the ‘broken bottles’ and invariably 
something is taken from the case, paid for by them, or a pre- 
scription written for it. 

“We religiously avoid partiality. We show no physician 


To dispensing physician has been a harassing problem in 
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marked courtesy above the other practitioners in town. While 
some doctors favor us something more than others, as far as 
possible we treat all our physicians alike and try to court the 
confidence and esteem of all by being impartial in our atten- 
tions. We try to make our interest in all the physicians palp- 
able and profitable—palpable because of the profitable phase 
of it. 

‘““We make no Christmas or New Year offering to the 
physicians, but in the early summer we do present them with 
a complimentary annual ticket for soda at the fountain, grant- 
ing them the privilege of free soda during the entire year. 
This is one of the best and most profitable advertisements we 
make to the profession. Time and again one or another physi- 
cian will come in to drink at the fountain, engage in conver- 
sation, and before he goes away leave one or more prescrip- 
tions to be delivered or buy something from one of our sundry 
or medicine cases. Sometimes they seem to just hunt in a 
genial mood for some way to reciprocate generously for a 
favor they greatly appreciate. This complimentary soda 
ticket has proved a great investment with us. 

“We keep our microscopes, infusion jar, percolators, drug 
mill, tablet machine and text books in conspicuous positions 
in the prescription department, where a physician coming into 
the room will surely observe them and possibly draw the cor- 
rect inference—the inference we wish them to draw—that we 
are true pharmacists, competent, skilled pharmacists, thor- 
oughly equipped with the knowledge, utensils and reference 
works of our profession. And we ask the physicians to come 
into our prescription department that these and other things 
of similar significance may be seen by them and mentally 
commented upon. 

“When we find a physician using some one proprietary 
preparation liberally we buy this preparation in such quan- 
tities that will allow us the very best margin from its sale, 
and let the doctor continue to prescribe it without worrying 
him to try something similar of our own compounding. 

“In my experience, when a physician continually pre- 
scribes a certain preparation he has some good, tenable rea- 
son for wanting this particular article, and very often does 
not take kindly to any interference or to any suggestion that 
he try something else that is ‘just as good.’ 

“We may offer a physician some preparation of our own 
to try that is dissimilar to any other preparation on the mar- 
ket, but never one claimed to be a counterpart and cheaper. 
We have several preparations of our own compounding neither 
the appearance nor formula of which suggests any other 
preparations advertised. 

“We want to make the physicians realize that in the mat- 
ter of drug combination, as in many things pertaining to phar- 
macy, we are originators and not imitators.” 


Thoughts for Literary Pharmacists. 


When slaving at a mortar let us think of Solomon, ‘“‘ Though 
thou shouldst bray a fool in a mortar among wheat, with a 
pestle, yet will not his foolishness depart from him,” not 
thinking of an adversary or rival, but of our greatest foe— 
ourselves. When working with precious odors think of 
Bacon’s saying, “ Certainly virtue is like precious odors, most 
fragrant when they are incensed or crushed; for Prosperity 
doth best discover Vice, but Adversity doth best discover Vir- 
tue.” If it is humor we require—and it is humor that leaven- 
eth life—* A merry heart doeth good like a medicine.” When 
I take in my hand a 20-ounce measure and a funnel to strain 
some muddy liquor or doubtful wine I think of the back shop 
of Bob Sawyer’s surgery. Of course in real life—that is, phar- 
maceutical back shop life—a 20-ounce measure was never put 
to such use. I never write “The Powder” but that same 
worthy’s novel way of advertising is recalled. When I see a 
youth with a pocket lens peering into a flower I feel inclined 
to tell him this: “Are you a botanist, Dr. Johnson?” asked 
Dr. Amyat when he was showing him round his garden. “ No, 
sir (answered Johnson), I am not a botanist, and (alluding no 
doubt to his nearsightedness) should I wish to become a botan- 
ist I must first turn myself into a reptile.’ Even such a pro- 
saic article as “ Gregory’s Mixture” can recall to your mind, 
when you know it, that the inventor of it attended Burns for 
a. bruised limb, which kept him for six “ horrible weeks ” from 
his beloved Clarinda. When inclined to be irascible, choleric 
or maliciously sarcastic with one whom it may be our fate to 
work beside, or, worse still, be under us, and who has real 
faults, perhaps, whatever truth may be in our remarks, we 
should remember 


The truth you speak doth lack some gentleness 
And time to speak it in; you rub the sore 

When you should bring the plaster. . . . 
And most chirurgeonly.” (That is, most deftly.) 
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STORE MANAGEMENT. 
Conducted by W. A. Dawson. 


In addition to publishing a series of articles covering the commer- 
cial side of pharmacy, the editor of this department will en- 
deavor to discuss, criticise, advise and give information on 
any question pertaining to the business management of the 
drug store propounded by readers of the AMERICAN DRUGGIST. 
This feature of the department is intended to constitute a busi- 
ness query column for the readers of the AMERICAN DRUGGIST, 
and all queries regarding business matters addressed to it will 
be freely answered. 


Employer and Employee; Their Duties and Relations. 
(Continued. ) 


6 _ drug business is a gentlemanly calling in which 

one can always make a living, but never get rich,” 
was the sage observation of my first employer when en- 
gaging me as apprentice, or “ store boy.” 

Long years in the practice of pharmacy has proven 
the latter part of his observation to be true; the “ gentle- 
manly ” part he immediately disproved by pointing out 
the menial tasks included in the duties of the “ store 
boy.”” This was many years ago before the day of col- 
leges and higher education. Things have improved since 
then in the higher ranks of pharmacy, but there is little 
change in the manner of taking on apprentices. The 
boy still enters at the porter’s gate. 

This custom of making the beginner work his way 
into the family pharmaceutical by doing porter’s and 
scrub-woman’s work is all wrong. It is keeping the 
right sort of young men out of pharmacy. 

In most mercantile pursuits the young man of good 
family, with a grammar school or high school education, 
enters as a junior clerk, not as a porter; he is taken on 
to learn the business, not to keep the place clean. 

If the higher education is to obtain in pharmacy it 
must have the right sort of material to build upon. Em- 
ploying pharmacists must be made to see that the right 
sort of pharmaceutical timber cannot be gotten by the 
present methods of taking on apprentices. 

To the young high school graduate the drug business 
offers little inducement; one or two years of menial 
drudgery, a two years’ course in college at considerable 
expense and much hard study, for what? To enable 
him to command a salary of about fifteen dollars 
a week in the practice of his profession, unless he 
has a few thousand dollars to enable him to set up in 
business for himself. The reward seems hardly worth 
the effort. A like amount of work, study and capital 
would produce far greater results in almost any of the 
other pursuits open to him. 

The many bright minds in pharmacy bear witness to 
the fascination it exercises upon intellects of scientific 
bent, but with the wider scientific knowledge of the pres- 
ent day the drug store has lost that air of mystery, once 
so attractive to imaginative youth; it is a place of occult 
mystery no longer, but of humdrum facts and much 
hard and disagreeable work. 

As with the physician, a proper professional dignity 
is a part of the pharmacist’s stock-in-trade, yet many em- 
ployers, through a false idea of economy, place their 
clerks in an undignified light to the general public by 
imposing menial tasks upon them, a proceeding which 
injures the prestige and dignity of store and proprietor 
as well. 

This is particularly true of stores in the smaller 
towns, where but one clerk is employed. The local paper 
will perhaps grandiloquently announce that “Mr. Young- 
clerk, a druggist of large metropolitan experience and a 
graduate of the Metropolitan College of Pharmacy, has 
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accepted the position of prescription clerk in Smith’s 
Pharmacy, Smithville.” Smithville’s first view of Mr. 
Youngclerk is had while he is sweeping the walk in front 
of the store. Early callers find him with broom and dust- 
pan taking up the sweepings from the floor. Perhaps a 
little later Mr. Youngclerk is seen to descend from a 
step-ladder in the front window, wiping the water from 
his hands, to receive a prescription from a dignified old 
citizen. One can hardly blame the old party for doubt- 
fully regarding him and asking suspiciously, “ D’ve think 
ye can make that out all right?” while Youngclerk flush- 
es and bites his lip. 

Such an employer, to save the few dollars per week 
that an errand boy would cost, deliberately annuls half 
the value of a competent clerk to his business. It is as 
though he had bought a fine onyx soda fountain and then 
painted it black. 

All the advertising and trade bringing value of the 
new clerk is lost, whereas he might be made an important 
factor in upbuilding and increasing his employer’s busi- 
ness by according to him the consideration due to his 
education and abilities and giving widespread circulation 
to the fact that by securing his services the store was 
able to offer to the public a better, more up to date phar- 
maceutical service. 

The wise employer accords his clerks the considera- 
tion due their vosition, realizing that their personality 
and reputation are part and parcel of his business estab- 
lishment; that whatever is derogatory to their profes- 
sional dignity or personal reputation is likewise deroga- 
tory to the dignity and prestige of his establishment. 

Some one has said, regarding the selection of em- 
ployees, that “ A good workman always selects the best 
tools; with what great care, then, should cne select em- 
ployees, for they are living tools.” What, then, can be 
said of the man who, after selecting a good tool, will 
draw its temper with bad treatment, dull its edge with 
rebuff, and throw it about under foot until it gradually 
accumulates a coating of sullen rust? 

At one time I was employed in a pharmacy, the pro- 
prietor of which selected his employees with the greatest 
care and then treated them as his equals and with studied 
politeness, insisting that his clerks treat each other in the 
same manner. It was a breach of discipline for the clerks 
to address each other, in public or private, without the 
prefix Mr. John, the porter, was the only person in the 
establishment whom it was allowable to address by his 
first name. 

This employer always took great pains to impress 
upon customers the competency of his clerks and his con- 
fidence in them. He guarded their dignity as jealously 
as his own. Ifa customer passed by a new clerk to hand 
a prescription to the proprietor, he immediately handed 
it over to the clerk with some such remark as: “ Mr. . 
please prepare this for Mrs. ; she will wait for it,” 
and would start a conversation with Mrs. , so as to 
put her at ease. 

The coming of a new clerk was duly heralded in the 
local papers, the employer supplying the facts and mak- 
ing the most of the new man’s qualifications and experi- 
ence. Should any one ask the proprietor if the new man 
was a good druggist or competent to fill prescriptions, the 
answer would be: “ Certainly ; knows as much about the 
drug business as I do, otherwise I wouldn’t have him.” 
The customers of this store were made to understand 
that any clerk in the store—no juniors were emploved— 
was fully competent to attend to anything pertaining to the 
filling of orders or prescriptions. Any one who insisted 
upon carrying orders or prescriptions to the proprietor 
saw their orders turned over to a clerk, if possible the 
very one they passed by. 


He was handsomely repaid for this considerate treat- 
ment of his employees; no store ever had a more loyal 
staff of clerks and they worked and strove for business 
in a manner which paid large cash dividends upon the 
politeness and consideration invested by their employer. 





MACERATION AND FILTRATION OR MAC- 
ERATION AND PERCOLATION.’ 
By C W. O'’SULLIVAN. PH.G. 
HE selection of a subject for a thesis is no easy task. 
It was my intention to write on nux vomica; but my 
employer discouraged me in my choice of a subject, stat- 
ing that I would be unable to add anything new to our 
knowledge of that well known drug. He then suggested 
that I take up something of a more practical nature, and 
noticing the unfinished work of our new second clerk in 
the manufacture of a 500 Cc. lot of wine of opium he ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction with its appearance. He especially 
objected to the use of the quart funnel and a No. 33 filter 
paper. I informed him that it was done according to the 
method of the United States Pharmacopeeia, but he said, 
“T don’t care if it is. It is a careless and slovenly method. 
You know my instructions are never to complete a liquid 
preparation after maceration by filtering through paper, 
but always finish by percolation. Now there is a practica! 
subject for your thesis.” 

“ After the wine is finished, exhaust the filtering pa- 
per and what is left of the opium by percolation and make 
an assay of the percolate. If you do not get any morphine 
your labor will not be lost for you can still describe the 
result in your thesis; and, on the other hand, if you do get 
an appreciable amount of morphine you will have made a 
contribution of value to our knowledge of pharmacopeeial 
processes.” 

The result of my work may be briefly presented as 
follows: Taking 50 Gm. of powdered opium, assaying 14 
per cent., the usual procedure (that official in the Pharma- 
copeeia) was employed. Then after the preparation was 
completed the filtering paper and the exhausted opium 
were placed in a bottle with 250 Cc. of water and the whole 
agitated until a nearly homogeneous mixture resulted, the 
filter paper being almost completely disintegrated. The 
mixture was then transferred to a percolator and water 
passed through till the percolate ceased to give a green 
color with tincture of ferric chloride. The percolate was 
then evaporated and assayed according to the United 
States Pharmacopceia method of assay for tincture of 
opium. The amount of morphine obtained in this way 
from the filter and the 50 Gm. of partly exhausted opium 
consisted of 1.15 Gm., which is equal to 2.3 per cent. 

The United States Pharmacopeeia directions for pre- 
paring wine of opium, after giving the formula, are as fol 
lows: “ Mix the alcohol with eight hundred and fifty 
(850) cubic centimeters of white wine. To the mixed 
powders add nine hundred (g00) cubic centimeters of the 
menstruum, and macerate during seven days, with occa- 
sional agitation. Then transfer the mixture to a filter, 
and, when the liquid has drained off, gradually passthrough 
the filter, first, the remainder of the menstruum, and af- 
terward enough white wine to make the product measure 
one thousand (1,000) cubic centimeters.” 

The object of this paper is to suggest that in all prep- 
arations made by maceration the drug be macerated with 
two-thirds of the menstruum, and the operation after- 
ward completed by transferring the whole to a percolator 
and percolating with the remainder of the menstruum— 
i. ¢., the unused one-third. Another point frequently over- 
looked is the size of the filter paper. It does not always 


ae. Abstract of a graduating thesis preserted to the Pittsburgh Col- 
lege of Pharmacy. 
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occur to the operator to use a filter paper of the smallest 
practicable size. The clerk who made the wine of opium 
already referred to was a graduate of one of the Eastern 
colleges and was considered a man rather above the aver- 
age in technical knowledge, yet he was careless enough to 
use a No. 33 filter, when better results could have been 
obtained with a smaller one, owing to the increased ab- 
sorption surface presented by the No. 33 filter. 

The result of my work would seem to show that perco- 
lation after maceration is the superior method of proce- 
dure, as equally good results will be obtained by this meth- 
od in the hands of either a careless or a careful operator. 


DISCRETION IN DISPENSING. 


HIS was the title of a paper read at an evening meet- 

ing of the North British Branch of the Pharmaceu- 

tical Society of Great Britain in Edinburgh, on December 

17, by Donald McEwan. After a few words of introduc- 
tion the speaker said: 

One is sometimes amused and sometimes shocked by 
the wide limits of discretion some people allow them- 
selves in the matter of dispensing. I was myself brought 
up in the faith that if it was at all possible a prescription 
should be dispensed exactly as written. The dispenser 
ought to dispense it so, and had no right to do otherwise, 
unless a dangerous combination arose, when he became 
a safety buffer between the prescriber and his patient. It 
was then his duty, with the best possible excuse to the 
patient or his representative, to delay the dispensing of 
the prescription and consult the prescriber. Subsequent 
experience has only deepened my conviction, and I am 
more than ever satisfied that it is the only safe course to 
pursue. 

THE LIMITS OF DISCRETION. 


But circumstances arises when this course is impos- 
sible and the dispenser has to fall back on the time-worn 
dictum, Use your own discretion. As has been said, the 
limits which, to judge from discussions and editorial com- 
ments, are indulged in, vary very widely, and it has 
occurred to me that a public discussion might do some 
good in bringing our ideas into line. In our position as 
dispensers, above all our relations with the public, the 
doctrine of caveat emptor does not apply. The purchaser 
cannot beware. Here he places in us his fullest confi- 
dence, as does also the medical practitioner, and here, 
above all other things, does our duty to ourselves, to our 
clients and to the medical practitioner call for our most 
careful consideration. Itisinthe hope that we may perhaps 
arrive at some common understanding and be delivered 
from the often heard remark, “ How is it that this mix- 
ture is different from what I had before?” that this sub- 
ject is brought before vou to-night for the purpose of 
having a free public discussion. 

Taking bismuth subnitrate as an example, we con 
stantly find it prescribed with sodium bicarbonate. What 
ought we to do in such a case? Some say substitute the 
carbonate ; others say treat the mixture so that all or most 
of the action is over before sending it out. In my opinion 
both these ways are wrong. Bismuth carbonate has not 
the same therapeutic action as the subnitrate, therefore 
we have no right to substitute. If we use heat to hurry 
on the action we are giving the patient a larger dose of 
sodium nitrate than he would get if we simply dispensed 
the prescription as written. In all my experience I have 
only met with one case of an explosion from this mixture, 
and, though no doubt it was alarming to the party con- 
cerned, it is not a sufficient reason for interfering in the 
999 cases where no explosion has occurred. 
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TO SUSPEND OR NOT TO SUSPEND? 


Again we are told that the bismuth subnitrate ought 
to be suspended by means of some mucilaginous sub- 
stance. This is a mistaken policy. The salt does not 
subside so rapidly that a correct average dose cannot be 
measured out, and for this reason, apart from the fact 
that any mucilage is apt to produce clots, the only safe 
course is to dispense the prescription as written. Of 
course, when bismuth subnitrate is ordered with suspend- 
ing agents we have no option but to use them. 

Another class of mixtures in which the question of 
whether the dispenser should use a suspending agent or 
not is that in which we find aqueous mixtures in which 
tinctures of resins or gum resins are prescribed. Doubt- 
less with most of these tinctures it is possible at the time 
to make a presentable mixture without the use of any 
suspending agent, but this is delusive, and the only safe 
plan is to use a suspending agent, and if any salts are 
present in the mixture it will be made immediately ap- 
parent that it is practically compulsory to do so. In this 


class we may also put those mixtures in which we find 
a precipitate which is only diffused with great difficulty, 
such as we get sometimes from quinine salts. 


WHERE CHEMICAL CHANGE OCCURS 
There is a class of mixtures in which the question of 
incompatibility comes into play. For instance, we have 


the following : 


Amm n. carb 

Tr. camph. co 

Vin. ipecae 

Acet. scillee 

Syr. 

Aq. 

There is here the loss of a little ammonium carbonate 
and gain of a little mindererus. No reason for interfer- 


ence. 


Ammon. carb 
Strontii iedid 
RENN ooo ois nih cits Bp cima Seis eine win ae wee 


Strontii bromid 
Spt. chlorof 
Spt. ammon. aromat 


These are instances in which the prescriber should be 
seen, because there is a precipitate of strontium carbonate. 


Sodii salieyl 

Syr. limonis 

Aq. 

Crystals of salicylic acid may separate, but that is 
not sufficient reason for interfering between the pre- 
scriber and his patient, though it might be good policy to 
notify the prescriber that another flavoring would be ad- 
visable. The next three examples which the author gave 
were: 


Quin. sulph 
Acid. sulph. dil 
yr, nurant...... 
Aq. : 


Solve fiat mistura. 


SINC AIEION ocean ost six Ode ae 

Acid. hydrocyan. 

Glycerin 

Inf. gentian, co. ad 

Solve fiat misce. 

A tablespoonful three times a day before meals. 
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oj pro re nata. 

Seeing the directions in No. 5 were Solve fiat mistura, 
the dispenser was justified in using a sufficiency of acid. 
In No. 6 a knowledge of the prescriber’s habits and a 
reference to him made it clear that hydrochloric and not 
hydrocyanic acid was intended. In No. 7 one had no 
option but to dispense as written with a ‘ shake-the- 
bottle ” label attached. 

The following are 

QUESTIONS OF DOSAGE 

VILI.—Sodii briomid. 10 gr., ammon. bromid. 10 gr., tr. card. 
co. 20 min., syr. aurant. 1 dr., aq. ad 8 oz. 1 oz. ter die post 
cib. 

IX.—Quin. sulph. 4 gr., ext. hyoscyam. q.s. ft. pil. 

X.—Quin. sulph. 2% gr., ferri redact. 1 gr., ext. convallar, 
maj. q.s. ut ft. pil.; tales 12. 

No. 8 was written in England, and one is almost 
forced to think the prescriber, until he reached the last 
line, was following the custom common in the South of 
writing a prescription for one dose and ordering so many 
to be sent. Even the homceopathic dose of the bromides, 
however, is no justification for interference. 


COLOR CHANGES IN PRESCRIPTIONS. 


Another class of mixtures likely to cause worry and 
lead to a wish for interference are those in which a 
change of color may be expected, either in the shape of 
a darkening or of a bleaching nature. Salicylates with 
alkalies may be taken as an example. What is a dispenser 
to do in such a case? We need do no more than let our 
client know that such may occur, but that the value of 
the medicine is in no way impaired thereby. Resorcin 
ointments are another case in point, and so are those mix- 
tures in which we find bismuth iodide produced; they 
are sometimes alarming to the patient, but we have no 
call to interfere. 

ANOTHER CLASS 
is that in which, either from defective observation or a 
lapsus penne a mixture is ordered in which we are re- 
quired to put 3% ozs. of ingredients into a 3-oz. bottle, as 
in the following: 

XI.—Acid. nitro-mur. dil., 4% 0z.; tinct. gentian co., 1 02z.; 
vin. pepsin., 2 oz.; aq. ad 8 ozs.; 1 dr. ter. in die post. cib. 

In such a case discretion must be exercised, and the 
matter referred to the prescriber. Liquor arsenicalis pre- 
scribed with liquor strychninz hydrochloridi is another 
instance in which the dispenser must exercise discretion ; 
the only safe plan is to use the acid solution of arsenic. 


THE CHOICE OF PILL EXCIPIENTS. 


A matter which is very often left to the discretion of 
the dispenser is the choice of a suitable pill excipient. In 
my experience this is so in about 60 per cent. of the pre- 
scriptions met with. In only ¥ per cent. of instances is 
the excipient ordered unsuitable. Where the choice of 
excipient is left to the dispenser no general absolute rule 
can be laid down. The discreet dispenser will see to it 
that he uses an excipient which will not alter the appear- 
ance of the pill (extract of gentian to mass zinc oxide, 
for instance), nor increase its size more than may be 
necessary. Where a suitable excipient is ordered either 
in excess or in deficient amount the dispenser should use 
no more than is ordered. Where it is in excess, as say 
when 3 grains of extract of gentian are ordered to mass 
2 grains of powder, bring a portion to dryness, make up 
to its original weight with some inert substance, and use 
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the remainder to form a suitable mass. Where there is 
a deficiency a liquid excipient should be used to form the 
mass. 

Where an unsuitable excipient is ordered, for ex- 
ample, reduced iron with extract of gentian, the dis- 
penser exercises a wise discretion in using another. In 
cases such as Nos. 9 and 10 the prescription should have 
the quantity used noted on it. The first dispenser may 
know the ideas of the prescriber regarding doses, but if 
not seeing that in both cases we may need a fairly stiff 
dose, it is better to use a limited quantity, say I grain 
and mass with a liquid. 

THE SIZE OF PILLS. 

Another point worthy of consideration in connection 
with pills is the question of size. The minimum of 1 
grain is generally considered the correct thing, but when 
such a thing as morph. mur. 4% grain is ordered with the 
instruction * ft. pil. parv.,” the dispenser is within his dis- 
cretion in setting aside this general understanding and 
turning out as small a pill as possible. As regards the 
maximum size of pills the dispenser has no discretion 
beyond making a pill as small as possible with the quan- 
tities of ingredients ordered. He is not justified in sub- 
stituting a capsule where 3 minims of creosote are or- 
dered in a pill, nor in dividing a pill into two unless 
requested in the latter case to do so by the patient. There 
seems to be a general opinion among prescribers that the 
Pharmacopoeia orders pills of a certain size, but this is 
not so. 

THE QUESTION OF COATING. 


Opinions vary very much in regard to the question of 
coating pills. Some coat all pills, but the dispenser is not 
justified in coating pills unless ordered to do so. In cases 
where volatile or particularly nauseous ingredients are 
present it becomes a necessity and may be done and noted 
on the prescription. Where a coated pill is ordered with- 
out specifying any particular coating a question arises on 
which opinions vary. The desire of the patient should be 
ascertained, and if he has no preference, then varnish or 
gelatine coating should be used, but certainly never a 
pearl coating. 

THE DISPENSING OF PROPRIETARIES. 

The dispensing of prescriptions for proprietary arti- 
cles is perhaps the greatest source of worry to the dis- 
penser. These articles are so numerous and are put out 
under names coined for them which are exceedingly 
catching and enjoy a world-wide fame. Tor this we have 
ourselves to blame to a large extent. Had we ignored 
the fancy names, called them by their common or dic- 
tionary names and taught the public to do the same, we 
would not have had such trouble with them. Had the 
dispenser invariably destroyed the identity or, rather, the 
evidence of origin of the articles it would have been bet- 
ter for pharmacy; but when by prescription, say pul- 
veroid potassii bromidi, 10 grs. in each, are sent out in 
the original box bearing the full name and address of 
the makers embossed on it and the pharmacist’s own 
little label stuck on the other side, it is no wonder that the 
discerning public come to the conclusion that Blank & Co. 
are the only people whose articles are worth having. We 
are, in a sense, advertising them, and that brings me to 
another point. 


PETROLATUM AND ITS ALIASES. 


Another point worthy of notice in connection with 
proprietary articles is the following: There are in the 
imerket a great many articles under fancy names which 
are neither more nor less than the paraffinum liquidum 

r the paraffinum molle of the Pharmaconceia. What is 
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the dispenser to do when these are ordered? In my opin- 
ion he has no option but to obtain the article so named, 
even although he may actually already have the identical 
substance under another and official name. 1 do not ob- 
ject to any one who has elaborated a process seeking any 
reasonable gain to be derived from his work, either under 
the Patent Laws or by registration of a fancy name. But 
it is sad to think that merely by coining a name any one 
may acquire a virtual monopoly of an article which he 
has not invented and need not even produce. 


THE PHYSICIAN'S KNOWLEDGE OF PERCENTAGE PROBLEMS. 


The question of percentage solutions is another mat- 
ter regarding which there is great dubiety, and the dis- 
penser is compelled to use his discretion. I have in a 
large number of cases (in a roundabout way, of course), 
asked medical practitioners what is their idea of a 5 per 
cent. solution, and almost without exception I find they 
expect to get 5 grains of substance in 100 minims of solu- 
tion. Sinee beginning this note I asked a fourth year 
medical student to ask some of his fellow students what 
their idea of a 5 per cent. solution-was. His first experi- 
ence was his last. He got the lucid reply: “Oh, it is 5 
grains in the ounce, or is it the drachm? It is something 
like that at any rate.” Such was the answer of a fourth 
year medical student, who, in another year, will be writ- 
ing prescriptions for the public. This may not be a mat- 
ter of superlative importance, but a common-sense view 
will incline us to the conclusion that it is grains in min- 
ims, and not a true scientific percentage solution that is 
wanted. Take, for example, a case in which a quantity 
of a 10 per cent. solution of cocaine is ordered. In such 
an instance the construing of the prescription affects the 
price, and this is what, more than anything else, gives the 
general public a means of comparison. 

I have before now, at meetings of our local junior 
association, remarked that our work on dispensing diffi- 
culties is to a great extent wasted, because it docs not 
reach those who cause the difficulties. A short paper con- 
tributed to the medical journals on a few outstanding 
examples might do some good, but who will bell the cat 
by sending it in? 

That medical practitioners should sometimes go 
astray in prescribing is not to be wondered at, consider- 
ing their meager training in practical pharmacy. The 
dispenser may often increase the prescriber’s knowledge. 
A word in season—suaviter in modo—has a wonderful 
effect, and in my experience is almost invariably courte- 
ously and thankfully received. If in the exercise of his 
discretion a dispenser finds it necessary to modify a pre- 
scription the prescriber should invariably be informed of 
it, and of the reasons so as to prevent him ordering the 
same thing again. To sum up, my idea of the limit of a 
dispenser’s discretion is that it is very narrow and must 
be exercised only under strong justifying circumstances. 





Some Recent Advances in the Fire Proofing of Wood. 
—Prof. Samuel P. Sadtler reviews the history of various 
attempts to impregnate wood with different chemical sub- 
stances with a view of preventing rapid combustion (Am. 
Jour. Phar., Dec.). He also reviews the applicability of 
the different chemical substances that have been recom- 
mended from time to time for this purpose, and finally 
devotes considerable space to the consideration and ex- 
planation of the method for impregnating wood adopted 
by the United States Fireproof-Wood Company, of 
Philadelphia. 
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EMPLASTRA. 
By G. G. C. Sms, 
Washington, D. C. 
Y experience with plasters began about 50 years ago, 
M when | entered a drug store in Washington city as an 
apprentice for the term of three years. The store did 
a good prescription business, putting up from 20 to 40 pre- 
scriptions a day. I had frequent occasions to spread plasters, 
spreading more blistering plasters than any other kind. Blis- 
tering plasters, however, do not belong to the official class of 
plasters, but rather to the cerates. Albespeyres’ blistering 
tissue, also Brown’s, were often prescribed. They were very 
elegant plasters of the non-official kind. Of the official plas- 
ters I remember spreading the following, mentioning those in 
common use first—to wit: Emp. plumbi, BE. hydrarg., E. opii, 
E. saponis, E. ferri, E. picis Burgund., E. picis cum canthar., 
E. belladon., E. aconiti, E. resine, E. ammon. ec. hydrarg., E. 
asafoetidze, E. picis can. and E. antimonii. Some of the latter 
were very seldom made. 

Ready-made machine-spread plasters were in vogue, the 
most salable being the poor man’s, Burgundy pitch and 
strengthening plasters. 3reast plasters made of diachylon 
were frequently made. The official plasters made into rolls 
were obtained from manufacturers and the other plasters 
from the well-known house at that time of F. C. Wells & Co., 
New York; but all of them could doubtless be obtained from 
any wholesale drug house. 

The use of the above official plasters by physicians has 
gradually decreased year by year, until at the present time 
there is no occasion for the pharmacist to spread them. The 
poor man’s plaster, which was so popular at one time, has 
all but gone out of use. We have an occasional call to spread 
a cantharides plaster, but if ordered by a physician we fre- 
quently have to use the cantharides cerate of some other manu- 
facturer. Some of our physicians prescribe or instruct their 
patients to get belladonna, capsicum, thapsia, aconite, mer- 
cury, spanish fly and a few other plasters made by manufac- 
turers who make a specialty of the business of spreading 
plasters. 

These plasters are kept in stock by all apothecaries and are 
in frequent demand. I am sure that the pharmacist sells 
twenty times more ready-made plasters to-day than he was 
called upon to spread 20 or 30 years ago. That the demand 
for official plasters was on the decline 25 years ago is sus- 
tained by the testimony of the late Prof. Edward Parrish, who 
says in his “ Treatise on Pharmacy,” fourth edition, p. 891: 
* The spreading of plasters, which was formerly an important 
part of the business of the apothecary, has now, like many 
other operations of his art, been monopolized by manufac- 
turers, who by making this single branch of manufacture 
a specialty acquired facility for the production of cheap and 
salable varieties. Machine made strengthening plasters are 
immensely popular outside of the profession, ete. . . . Re- 
cently the manufacturers have prepared Burgundy pitch, hem- 
lock and warming plasters so as to put them within the range 
of physicians’ prescriptions. Some of them should make the 
series of official plasters in appropriate sizes and compounded 
of the best ingredients, strictly according to the Pharma- 
copoeia; there would certainly would be a demand for them, 
as apothecaries seldom govet the labor of preparing them ex- 
temporaneously.” 

Manufacturers are now making the series of plasters which 
Professor Parrish said they should make of appropriate sizes. 
Physicians and pharmacists have welcomed their arrival as 
\.n improvement on the hand-made plasters. They are more 
evenly spread, of much nicer finish, of equally reliable com- 
position and cheaper. Their therapeutic effect is thought to 
be at least equal to the hand-made plasters. 

The basis of machine-spread plasters is rubber; the basis 
of the official plasters is lead plaster, resin or wax. The plas- 
ters ordered by physicians and asked for by the laity, so far 
as my experience goes, are made by certain manufacturers 
who have the confidence of -the medical, as well as of the 
pharmaceutical profession. The immense sale which a few of 
these plasters have is strong evidence of their therapeutic 
value. The fact that certain of these plasters will blister the 
skin and certain others irritate or redden it, while still others 
allay pain or strengthen the parts to which they are applied, 
is too patent to question it. 





What Means Should be Taken to Advertise, Build up and Con- 
duct a Department of Uranalysis in the Drug Store? Answers to 
this question in the form of essays are invited from Subscribers to 
the American Druggist. Whoever submits the most satisfactory 
answer before February 20, 1903, will receive a prize of $10. 
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Queries and Answers 


We shall be glad, in this department, to respond to calls for information on all pharmaceutic matters. 





Codeine in Hydro-Alcoholic Mixtures.— A phar- 
macist had occasion recently to dispense the following: 
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It being impossible to dissolve and keep the codeine in 
solution in this mixture, the question arose as to how the 
prescription should be dispensed. The method employed 
by the pharmacist in question, who communicated the 
matter to the Edinburgh Chemists’, Assistants’ and Ap- 
prentices’ Association on December Io last, was as fol- 
lows: Mix the liquids in the bottle first, then add the 
codeine in powder, and shake till dissolved. Send out 
with a “shake” label. Codeine is soluble in water I in 
80, in alcohol 1 in 3, in chloroform 1 in 2. The combina- 
tion, therefore, does not suggest much trouble, but in 
attempting to dispense in the usual way some curious re- 
sults are obtained. If the alkaloid be dissolved in the 
spirit and then water added the chloroform—which for 
the moment is thrown out of solution when spirit of 
chloroform is diluted—falls, carrying with it most of the 
codeine, the two getting locked together as it were, and 
refusing to pass into solution. The syrup does not help 
matters—rather the reverse. The addition of a little 
alcohol expedites solution, however. 


Manipulation of Egg Shampoo.— We are in- 
debted to C. P. for a note on the manipulation of the 
“ genuine egg shampoo ” printed in the AMERICAN Druc- 
cist for November 24, 1902, p. 338. Lest this formula 
may have been overlooked by some of our readers, and 
for the benefit of new subscribers we repeat it, as follows: 
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The eggs are first whipped thoroughly in a Dover o: 
other egg beater and then diluted with the rose water, 
gradually added. Next add the ammonia water, potas- 
sium carbonate and spirit of soap combined in one mix- 
ture, and after the whole has been thoroughly incorporated 
add the perfume oils with constant stirring. 

C. P. states that better results can be obtained if the 
‘‘ physiological’ method of treating the beaten eggs is 
resorted to. What he means by this is to partially emul- 
sify the egg mixture with the ammonia water and potas- 
sium carbonate, before adding the spirit of soap in which 
the flavoring oils have been dissolved. We have not tried 
this method, as we found the original directions quite sat- 
isfactory, but we are glad to bring it to the attention of 
our readers. The formula, as we print it, yields a heavy, 
amber-colored fluid of a peculiarly agreeable scent, which 
lathers freely in contact with water, and leaves the hair 
in a fine silky condition. 


Crude Phenol Disinfectant.— O. Company write: 
“ Kindly publish a formula for a disinfectant made from 
crude phenol or cresylic acid that is economical to man- 
ufacture, and which when mixed with water will produce 
a milky cloudiness.” 
A solution of the kind desired may be prepared by 





combining crude carbolic acid (which is the name under 
which cresylic acid goes) with an alcoholic solution of 
soda soap in definite proportions. For the preparation of 
the soap solution M. I. Wilbert has proposed the follow- 
ing in the AMERICAN Druccist for November 10, p 298: 
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A soap is made of the above by treating the oil with 
the soda, which had been previously dissolved in a suffi- 
cient amount of the water, and adding the remainder of 
the water and alcohol. 

A mixture of equal parts of this alcoholic soap solution 
and of crude carbolic acid will give a clear reddish brown 
liquid, slightly alkaline in reaction and having about the 
same consistency as syrup. It mixes readily in all pro- 
portions with water and is non-caustic to the skin even 
when applied in strong solutions. It is less than one- 
fourth the price of pure carbolic acid, and has a high effi- 
ciency as a disinfectant. Its solution in water is slightly 
milky in appearance, being a yellowish brown. 


The Theory of Blue Prints—B. A. H.—The 
explanation of the change of color in paper prepared for 
the blue print process is simple. The surface of the paper 
is treated with a solution of potassium ferricyanide and 
ferric citrate in the dark, and on exposure to sunlight, or 
by treatment with a reducing agent reduction takes places, — 
an insoluble blue precipitate of “ Turnbull’s blue ” being 
formed. When potassium ferricyanide comes in contact 
in solution with a ferrous salt, such as ferrous sulphate, 
Turnbull’s blue is produced. With ferric salts it only 
produces a greenish brown solution, but no precipitate. 
[f, however, the latter mixture be treated with a reduc- 
ing agent, or is exposed to sunlight or even daylight, the 
ferri compound is reduced to a ferro, and a blue color 
or precipitate will appear. The gradual change in the 
ferricyanide to ferrocyanide can be noticed even in a plain 
aqueous solution of the salt, which when old will dis- 
tinctly react with ferric salts and produce more or less 
of a blue color or precipitate. 


Oleates of the Metals.— W. S.—These may be 
prepared extemporaneously by reacting upon pure Castile 
soap with the appropriate salt of the metal. Castile soap 
is the most available form of commercial sodium oleate. 
Of course, it is not pure sodium oleate, but it is not far 
from it, and will answer for all practical purposes. The 
soap should be dried, or a good average sample should 
be taken, the quantity of water estimated in it (by dry- 
ing to a constant weight) and allowance made in the 
calculation for the water present. For the preparation, 
say of 1 pound of zinc oleate, there would be required 
of zinc sulphate 3,204 grains, and of sodium oleate 6,788 
grains. As the Castile soap is not quite pure, and a small 
excess can do no harm as it is washed out again, the fol- 
lowing proportions will answer in practice: 
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The zinc sulphate and soap are dissolved in separate por- 
tions of water to a dilute solution, warm water being used 
in the case of the soap. The soap solution is then poured 
into the zinc solution and the mixture warmed until the 
oleate separates. The whole is then transferred to a 
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wetted muslin strainer and the precipitate washed with 
water, after which it is expressed to remove the moisture 
and dried without heat in a dust-free atmosphere. 

The above explains in a rough way the rationale of 
the process. A more accurate method of preparing this 
and other oleates will be found in the National For- 
mulary. 

The National Formulary method provides for the use 
of a standard solution of Castile soap, and the reaction 
is brought about between it and zinc acetate, as follows: 


Zine acetate, crystallized 3 troy ounces. 


Solution of sodium oleate 

Water, a sufficient quantity. 

Dissolve the zinc acetate in 16 pints of cold water, 
filter the solution if necessary through a pellet of ab- 
sorbent cotton placed in the neck of a funnel, and then 
mix it slowly and under constant stirring with the solu- 
tion of sodium oleate. Transfer the mixture to a wetted 
muslin strainer, and when the liquid has drained off wash 
the precipitate with water until the washings are practi- 
cally tasteless. Lastly dry the precipitate, spread on 
paper, by exposure to dust-free air, without heat. 

Solution of sodium oleate, according to the National 
Formulary, is made as follows: 

White Castile soap, dry and powdered, .16 troy ounces. 

Water, enough to make 16 pints. 

Mix the Castile soap with 4 pints of water, so as to 
produce a uniform and gelatinous mixture. Then add Io 
pints more of water until the soap is dissolved, allow the 
liquid to cool and add enough water to make it measure 
16 pints. 

Shoe Polishes.— |’. A. B. asks us to print “a good 
recipe for making a black polish for black calf, kid, ete. ; 
and also one for brown shoe polish, giving all particulars, 
prices, etc.” 

There is a great variety of formulas in circulation for 
shoe dressings of the kind indicated, but we tegret our 
inability to vouch for the value of any. As for particulars 
of price, cost, etc., we must ask our correspondent to fig- 
ure out details of this kind for himself. The formula 
first given provides for a borax shellac solution, which 
calls for a certain amount of manipulation on the part of 
the compounder : 

Bleached shellac 

| SS See aes 

Sugar 

Glycerin 

Nigrosin 

Water 

Dissolve the borax in 14 ounces of water, and to this 
add the shellac and heat until the latter is dissolved ; then 
add the sugar, glycerin and the aniline dye. Stir until 
the nigrosin is dissolved, and add enough water to make 
the whole measure 36 fluid ounces. 

An application suitable for brown or russet leather 
shoes may be made like the above by either omitting the 
dye altogether or substituting bismark yellow or some 
other suitable vellow aniline dye for the nigrosin. 

An excellent water proofing for leather, intended for 
application to either black or brown shoes is the follow- 


ing: 
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Oleie acid... . bi beige aie eae os 
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Hot water 

Stearin 

Tannin 

Heat the stearin and oleic acid, add half the water to 
ihe ammonia soap, and while the oleic mixture is hot add 
the ammonia solution and the tannin, dissolved in the rest 
of the water, and mix well. 
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Compound Syrup of Hypophosphites.— R. L. E. 
—The improved process you inquire about is probably 
that devised by the Victorian Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion of Australasia, and published in their Formulary of 
Unofficial Preparations. The method of preparing the 
syrup may be stated in abstract as follows: 
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Strychninze hydroch me tf 
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Quin. hydrochlor gr. 

Sacch, alb. eryst 

Dissolve the first three ingredients in the smallest 
quantity of cold water, the ferri pyrophos. in 3i of warm 
water, mix the solutions and filter through kaolin. Dis- 
solve the quinine and strych. hyd. in 5i diluted alcohol. 
Make a strong syrup to allow for solutions, and clarify 
by white of an egg or felt filtering bag (and kaolin), and 
add enough syrup to produce 3lxiv of syrup. 





REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


Onto Potson ReGIsTteR. First edition. Issued by authority 
of the Ohio State Pharmaceutical Association, Columbus, 
Ohio. Midland Druggist Publishing Company, December, 
1902. $1.00. 

This is one of the most conveniently arranged and de- 
sirable records for poison sales we have yet seen. Designed 
for the use of the pharmacists of Ohio it is arranged with 
reference to the requirements of the new poison law which 
went into effect in that State on January 1, 1903. In six- 
teen introductory pages are given (1) A general intro- 
duction (which we must remark is rather unfortunately 
worded in parts, as it partakes of the nature of an apology 
for the law when none is needed ) ; (2) the text of the law 
itself; (3) a synopsis of the law pointing out its chief re- 
quirements; (4) a chapter on poisons and antidotes, and 
(5) an alphabetical list of articles required to be registered 
when sold. 

The form for registry provides for the following en- 
tries—to wit: “ Name of article,” “ quantity delivered,” 
“alleged use,” “ date of delivery,” “ name and address of 
purchaser ” and “ name of dispenser.” In the sample blank 
for the guidance of druggists using the record, which be- 
gins the record proper, we find printed the word “ habi- 
tue,” this being intended to supply the information asked 
for in one place under the heading “ alleged use.” 

After reading the second paragraph of the introduc- 
tion, where it is set fotth with an impressively jurispruden- 
tial air that “It is not only proper, but right, that any 
person or any number of persons should be restricted in 
certain acts, or in the exercise of certain privileges, when 
such restriction is clearly in the interest of the people,” it 
is at least surprising to find that the poison law of Ohio 
restricts the sale of poisonous drugs only to children un- 
der sixteen years of age, a restriction, however, which 
does not apply if infants of a tenderer age present the 
“written order of an adult.” It is true that little more is 
required in the poison laws of other States, some of which 
are notably weak in respect to the precautions to be ob- 
served in the selling by retail, but we expected more of a 
law which has been vaunted as a model. 

It seems to be useless to look for uniformity of nomen- 
clature in publications of this kind. As examples of incon- 
sistency we may cite “ sulfid of antimony,” and “ Sulphide 
of Antimony ” on pages following each other. 

The pages intended for the registry of sales are printed 
on a good quality of ledger paper, better indeed than is 
found in most poison registry hooks, and we see no reason 
why the book should not be generally used throughout 
the States. 














AMERICAN DRUGGIST AND 
BUSINESS BUILDING. 


Conducted by U. G. Manning. 
The Department Editor will be pleased to criticise advertisements, 
suggest improvements, and answer all questions coming 
within the scope of this department. 


DON’T DO IT. 

RETAIL advertiser can make a good many mistakes 
A in advertising and still win if he does not make the 
one great mistake. This is the error of supposing that 
he can ever afford to let up on his advertising in dull 
times. I really think there is little hope for a man who 
does this, because this point has been emphasized so long 
and persistently by everybody who is in position to speak 
from experience in the matter that the man to-day who 
disregards the advice shows by so doing that he has 
failed to grasp the essential principles that underlie all 
advertising success. 

This is one of the seasons when thousands of drug- 
gists quit advertising for two or three months. Yet, as far 
as the principle is concerned, there is almost as much rea- 
son for closing the store for the same period. It is true 
that trade is dull in most localities for a time after the be- 
ginning of the year. It is also true that as far as any im- 
mediate results are concerned advertising may seem not 
to pay. It is also true that at this time of the year there 
are many days when there is not enough trade to pay 
running expenses; but no one thinks of closing up shop 
on that account. 

Advertising must not be discontinued in dull seasons, 
because these are times when the foundation is laid for 
future results. People may not respond as much as at 
other times, but they are being influenced just the same. 
The advertiser is holding and increasing his grip on them. 
He is exerting influence which will bring results in due 
season. 

There are three special reasons why the retail adver- 
tiser should keep up his effort at such times. One is that 
his dull time is apt to be the time when people have the 
most leisure and are thus able to absorb his advertising. 
Another is that advertising is more needed when people 
buy reluctantly than when they buy freely. The other 
reason is that one’s competitors more than likely cease 
their efforts for trade at such times, and this leaves an 
opening for the man who never lets up. A very wise 
man once said: ‘ Any time is a good time to advertise ; 
an especially good time is when the other fellow doesn't ; 
but the best time is all the time.” 

es OM 
CRITICISM AND COMMENT. 

rom Wm. J. N. Gervais, Bath, N. Y., comes the spe- 
cial holiday number of Gervais’ Drug News. This is a 
neatly printed four-page circular made up of original and 
copied material. It is not of as distinctly a holiday char- 
acter as might be expected in a special holiday edition, the 
holiday material being subordinate to other matter. The 
circular has the faults of those that are prepared from 
patchwork material, but still is good enough to bring re- 
sults. A smaller and distinctly holiday circular would 
have sold more holiday goods. 
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WELL ARRANGED BOOKLET. 


J. C. Gordon, Winnipeg, Man., sends copy of a 24- 
page pamphlet, in which his specialties are advertised. 
The title is Everything Stated Plainly, and the introduc- 
tion which follows refers to the title and explains that it 
is the intention in this book to state the truth about the 
goods advertised, telling of their good qualities and of 
their bad ones, if there are any bad. The title could be 
improved upon, but the pamphlet, as a whole, is well ar- 
ranged and effective. Left hand pages are devoted large- 
ly to miscellaneous information of a useful character, 
while on the opposite pages appear ads for Mr. Gordon’s 
special preparations. One of these pages is reproduced. 


Do Not Cough. 


Coughing is the result of irritation of the throat, bronchial tubes 
and lungs. The more you cough the more severe is the irritation. Con- 
sequently the first thing to do is to stop the coughing—then draw out 
the inflammation. 


Gordon’s Syrup of Spruce Gum 


in many households has become a regular member of the medicine cup- 
board. Some of my customers say that they would not be without it— 
that when a sudden attack of coughing comes on Gordon’s Syrup of 
Spruce Gum can be relied on at once to stop it. The ingredients, Spruce 
Gum, Wild Cherry, Balm of Gilead, are well known for their soothing 
qualities. It contains no opiate. Price 25c, 


Cleanliness 


Is a feature that seems to escape many an otherwise good drug 
gist. We make cleanliness a point for remark. Every bottle, graduate, 
mortar or utensil used is washed and scrubbed with antiseptic soap and 
cleansed with clear water. We use clean towels—not one each week, 
or one each day, but a dozen a day if necessary. We use clean scales, 
the pans of which are covered with clean papers. 


Dry Climate Hair Tonic. 


We are proud of this preparation. It contains in perfect scientific 
combination the proper ingredients known to be beneficial to the hair 
and scalp. Its astringent properties keep the hair from falling out 
and the antiseptics which enter into the preparation completely destroy 
the germ of dandruff and scalp diseases. This Hair Tonic is not oily, 
it contains no mineral substances, It gives tne hair a beautiful, healthy 
appearance. People who have used it tell us that it is far and away 
better than the much advertised Hair Vigors and Hair Foods. We be- 
Jieve it is the best preparation put up for the hair and will back up our 
faith in it by offering to return the price paid to any one not satisfied 
after giving it a fair trial. In 50c. bottles. 


es Fe 
NEAT STORE PAPER. 

. J. Cronan, Denver, sends copy of his little store pa- 
per, The Hyde Park Pharmacy Gazette. This is a gen- 
eral type of store paper, equal to the average in all re- 
spects. A couple of paragraphs from this paper are 
shown. The one on cleanliness is a type of the kind of 
information that should be given about a store—where 
there is that sort of information to give. The hair tonic 
ad could have been made a little better if the promise of 
the heading had been fulfilled—that is, if the ad had told 
why this remedy was specially adapted to the require- 
ments of a dry climate. If any such reasons exist they 
would be effective in the ad. 

a 
THE PRIZE PUPIL 
Recent mention of the success of H. F. Ruhl, Man- 
heim, Pa., in Printers’ Ink's advertising contest, brings 
the following response from him: 


Ep1tor BUSINESS BUILDING: 

When the editor of Printers’ Ink wrote me that I was one 
of the three who would win cash in the ad contest I felt like 
writing to you and expressing my gratitude. I did not do so 
at the time because I thought it would look as if I wished 
to boast by ealling your attention to my success. 

Since reading the nice little send-off you gave me in the 
current issue of the AMERICAN Druaaist, I feel at liberty te 
write you. Had it not been for the instruction I received from 
your department my name would not have appeared as winner 
of the second prize in this contest. What I know of adver- 
tising I have learned from you. The favorable criticism of 
an ad sent to you about seven years ago fired my ambition to 
do better advertising. From that time on, when the AMERICAN 


TALKS BACK. . 


DrvuGoistT came the first thing I looked for was your depart- 
ment, and my interest has not abated. 
Manheim, Pa. 


HH. F. RRL. 
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AMERICAN DRUGGIST AND 


UNITED STATES TRADE WITH FRANCE. 


An Extension of Our Commercial Agreement Desirable 
—American Goods Should Find a Sale—Methods 
Needed to Build Up a Trade. 


value of merchandise received in the former country was 

$910,000,000, against $823,000,000 imported into the United 
States. Of the French imports §603,000,000 were raw ma- 
terials, $155,000,000 alimentary preducts and $153,000,000 man- 
ufactured goods. Of the latter the United States furnished 
only $18,000,000, or a little less than 12 per cent. 

The trade of our country with France is handicapped to 
some extent by the heavier freights and custom duties our 
shippers have to pay, in comparison with their German and 
English competitors, and no doubt if the commercial agree- 
ment now existing between France and the United States 
were extended to cover other articles the trade between the 
two countries would be materially increased. The question 
arises whether, under the present conditions, more of our 
manufactured goods could not be exported to this country? 
This question is ably discussed in the annual report of A. M. 
Thackara, United States Consul at Havre, in his annual report, 
an advance abstract of which has been furnished us by the 
Department of State. Mr. Thackara says that, taking into con- 
sideration the good quality, low price and efficacy of Ameri- 
can made products, his answer would be in the affirmative. 
The methods which American manufacturers use in introduc- 
ing their goods in France, however, do not compare favorably 
with those they employ in their own markets. After citing 
particular articles of American manufacture which are not 
found in the French market and for which there should be a 
sale, including chemical products, mechanical appliances, etc., 
Mr. Thackara speaks of the general methods of doing business 
in the following language: 

Spasmodic attempts to create foreign trade are never suc- 
cessful. If our manufacturers really desire to secure outlets 
abroad for their products they should make systematic efforts, 
based on sound business methods, to do so. They should be- 
come conversant with the needs and mode of life of the for 
eigners to whom they wish to sell their wares, and then fur- 
nish goods which will be acceptable. Let our exporters treat 
the foreigners courteously and kindly; let them feel that they 
can get what they want and that they can always depend upon 
quick and complete shipments of their orders. The principle 
that anything is good enough for foreigners will not increase 
our export trade. They know what goods they can sell and 
the prices they can pay. Even more care and attention should 
be given to filling foreign orders than those for the home mar- 
kets, for mistakes are harder to rectify. Do not send too much 
or too little, but execute the order exactly as it is given, or 
else vexatious delays are bound to occur, with possibly a re- 
fusal of the goods and a lawsuit, and certainly loss of future 
trade. One of the largest wood importers in France tells me 
that he is almost tempted to give up entirely the handling of 
American wood. He says he seldom receives a cargo which 
is according to order. Either the amount is in excess or it falls 
short, and often the quality is inferior to that which he ex- 
pected to get. The American shipper, recognizing that the 
order is not properly filled, writes that the question of quan- 
tity and quality can be left to arbitration. This way of doing 
business is always unsatisfactory to the buyer, as he never 
knows what he may expect and there is an unforeseen ex- 
pense. 

The sooner American exporters learn the metric system 
of measurement the better the chance they will have of suc- 
cessfully meeting foreign competition in the French markets. 

He concludes with the following timely and convincing 
statement: 

At the present time our country is enjoying wonderful 
prosperity. When the reaction takes place and there is a seri- 
ous depression in our home markets, our manufacturers will 
realize that foreign trade is an important factor of our indus- 
trial life. Those who have kept up business relations with 
foreign consumers and have outside outlets for the sale of 
their goods will be the last to reduce their working force, to 
run on short time or to sacrifice their overproduction by sell- 
ing it at a loss on the home markets. 


F vaine imports more than the United States. In 1901 the 


Opportunities for Export 
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AMERICAN OPPORTUNITIES IN SIAM. 
— ite 
Siam a Prolific Field for Commercial Exploitation—An 
American House Needed at Bangkok—Bright Pros- 
pects for Trade. 


has directed increased attention to that country on the 

part of our merchants, and there seems to be every reason 
to hope that a considerable trade can be developed with that 
country, which is our nearest neighbor in the East. The 
finances of Siam are in excellent condition. Her revenues 
show a constant and healthy increase during the last 11 years; 
her European securities have increased over 14 per cent. dur- 
ing the last year; her treasury balance has more than doubled 
at home, and she has no national debt. Undesirable taxes are 
being abolished, no new taxation is being imposed, a greater 
security of property encourages industry and thrift, and the 
people’s wants are increasing with their prosperity. The for- 
eign trade of Siam is increasing. In the year 1901 this trade 
was $17,207,551 Mexican ($8,173,587), in excess of that of the 
previous year, an increase of over 30 per cent. 

Hamilton King, United States Consul-General at Bangkok, 
is enthusiastic over the commercial possibilities of Siam. In 
a recent consular report, advance sheets of which we have 
been favored with by the State Department, Mr. King directs 
attention to a number of the commercial opportunities offered 
the enterprising American. Railroads are being built by the 
Government, the rice produced is of the best quality, and by 
the introduction of improved agricultural machinery the pro- 
duction could be immensely increased. The city of Bangkok, 
with a million souls in 30 square miles of territory, no foot 
of which is more than 36 inches above tide level, has no sew- 
erage system, a deficiency which will undoubtedly be supplied 
in the near future at a fine profit to the enterprising firm un- 
dertaking the contract. 

Mr. King thinks that there is a great opening for an Ameri- 
can house in Bangkok. There is not in the whole of Siam at 
present one American house competent to consider a Govern- 
ment contract, to push American trade or to represent Amert- 
can interests. Other nationalities are well represented; they 
are constantly seeking business and are ready to consider 
openings at once. It cannot be expected that business will 
seek Americans here any more than in other countries, and 
if it is sought out by the consular representative the three 
months’ delay necessary for a reply from America will 
jeopardize our interests. 

After four and one-half years’ residence here he is per- 
suaded that, for the right kind of people, there is an excellent 
business outlook in this country. A house to succeed in Siam 
must be of a standing that is recognized by the business. world 
—one having connections in America and whose name is a 
guaranty for its undertakings. It must be strong, enough to 
consider any business proposition that may come up before 
it and be able to attend to the lighter lines of trade as well. 
Such a house could secure the confidence of the Government 
of Siam at once and would be welcomed by it. To build up 
American trade in Siam the house must be run on American 
lines and managed by American business men. We cannot 
expect to succeed in business by farming out our interests 
to men of nationalities that have conflicting interests to be ad- 
vanced. That a man has succeeded in business in America is 
no guaranty that he will succeed here, so different are the 
methods of carrying on trade in the Far East. One good mana 
with business experience in the Orient is a necessity from the 
first. It would be well, indeed, if the house were connected 
with an American business already established in the Far East. 
It need not cut into the trade of those already engaged in 
importing from America, but might assist them and encourage 
others by facilitating shipping, easing terms of purchase and 
offering the usual wholesale inducements at this end of the 
line. Such a house should be able to control, to its own bene- 
fit, to the advantage of the producers and to the advantage 
of the local purchasers as well, all that America supplies to 
this market. 

With a desire to impress upon his countrymen the belief 
that a paying business in Bangkok awaits an American house, 
Mr. King recently requested an American business man, who 
is well acquainted with trade throughout the Far Bast and 


T HE visit of the Crown Prince of Siam to the United States 





has carefully studied this particular field, to give his views on 
the subject. These practical and eminently common-sense 
opinions are sent as a supplement to his report of November 
27, 1901—** Need of an American Business House in Siam.” 
He says: 

“With reference to the opening of a house in Bangkok for 
the sale of American goods, I will try to set down some of the 
points which I think should be taken into consideration. 

“Of the two methods which might be followed—i. e., the 
forming of a company expressly for carrying on this particular 
work, or the opening of an office by one of the large trading 
companies in New York already doing business in other parts 
of the world—the latter would seem to be much the better 
plan, as the reputation of such a company is already well es- 
tablished; it is familiar with other foreign business methods, 
as well as with most of the lines of goods it would be called 
upon to handle in Siam; it would have its own methods of 
dealing with its home office, and would be on a better financial 
basis than another house which might attempt to do business 
in Siam alone. From what you have told me and from what 
I saw while in Bangkok, I believe with you that a house 
opened there by such a firm would pay, but it would be handi- 
capped in some respects compared with the English or Euro- 
pean houses already established and would have to move some- 
what cautiously at the start. According to my observations, 
practically every English or European house in the East is 
founded on some local business, in which the capital is con- 
trohed by their countrymen at home, the houses out here 
usually acting as managing agents. From this business they 
have by degrees built up their other and smaller lines of trade 
depending largely on the local agencies for their support. 
These local managing agencies appear to cover in Siam much 
the same things as in Burm: Z., rice mills, timber, steam- 
ship companies, etc.—while in India they embrace coal mines, 
tea estates, cotton mills, jute mills, leather, mica, shellac, etc., 
and in Ceylon and in the Straits tea or coffee estates, jewel or 
tin mines, and shipping companies. Most of these local houses 
then take up every conceivable line of business from which 
there is a probability of profit in their particular district, such 
as life and fire insurance, cotton piece goods, machinery, ete. 

“An American house opening in Bangkok would, of course, 
not be able to start on a basis such as this, and would need 
to make a careful study of the local conditions and needs be- 
fore beginning; and while it might obtain considerable busi- 
ness from the Goverrment, I believe it would be found that 
it would have to depend for the bulk of its trade on the natives 
of the country. This is one reason why close study should 
be made beforehand of the local market, for, while the Gov- 
ernment ard Europeans might demand the best articles in any 
particular line produced in America, the natives: most likely 
would want something cheaper. This has been the experi- 
ence, I know, of a number of houses in India, and the only 
American trading company there at present is working on this 
basis. I looked over their stock, both in Caleutta and Bom- 
bay, and while the material which the managers have im- 
ported is good and not cheap in appearance, like so much of 
the German product, it is not the best or most expensive that 
could be procured. Their business is almost entirely with the 
natives, with whom their goods appear to take well. The 
same thing is more or less true in regard to many of the Eng- 
lish houses there. 

“T have left until the last one of the most important points 
in a business of this kind—viz.: that of payment. Few, if any, 
of the firms in America, from which a trading company estab- 
lishing itself in Bangkok would have to buy, would be willing 
to accept long terms of payment, and most of them, I am sure, 
would demand cash against documents in New York, except 
in exceptional cases, when part payments extending over 39 
to 60 days would probably be accepted. It seems, therefore, 
that local terms would have to be left entirely in the hands 
of the Bangkok branch, the home office in New York making 
payments there and drawing on Bangkok at intervals, the 
Bangkok branch covering themselves for the delay in pay- 
ments at this end by increase in their prices. A system used 
to some extent in India is that of having payments of small 
orders from native customers guaranteed by a responsible 
brokerage firm, who charge a small commission for doing so, 
this being paid by the customers. I believe you said that you 
knew of no such firm at present in Bangkok, but no doubt 
some of the Chinamen there would be willing to undertake it. 
If a house for the sale of American goods were opened in 
Bangkok, and could start by obtaining control of the importa- 
tion of American flour, which you told me is large, I see no 
reason why it should not pay well. It would certainly be 9 
good thing for American business, and I am sure that all pro- 
ducers and manufacturers at home. for whose product there 
would be any call, would do anything within reason to assist 
the movement.” 
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The New Tariff in Japan. 


The revised schedule of rates of duty on imports into Japan 
which is to go into effect on April 1, 1903, shows the following 
changes in articles used in the drug trade: 
r—-Old duty.-— r—-New duty. 

Yen 


Description. Yen. . 
Condensed milk (1-pound cans), per doz. .871 0.18 B47 0.17 
COTOONG ACG. (Per INTs... 62.65 v0.00 0:06 -036 02 .049 -02 
Salicylic acid, RNR MRIN Sa. 6 5-0 o as eee. 4 157 .08 O75 -04 
'Tartaric acid. NE TRING & 5. ose-o © 08.0 01.06 Sisve . ee .04 .065 02 
PEON DOE BOO IN 0 oc 5 6 05s! bie wietisis eee « .198 10 .227 okk 
Antipyrine, De ee ee ne eee whee acer 361 18 
Biyakujutshu, GE, OMe a6: 56-6 wie, oa eras 877 44 1.051 52 
Bismuth, subnitrate, per kin.......... .806 15 .3805 15 
TSODOE,) ON BOR EID < 656.6.4 60.0050 60 be 0s #6 877 44 1.166 .56 
Camphor, MGR MUR oe) ease lare os ccasniguvie: si0\'0's 1s .367 18 466 .23 
Cassia or cinnamon bark, per 100 kin. 123 .36 .902 45 
Cassia or cinnamon oil, per kin........ -202 .10 .158 07 
Cataria, leaves of, per GORE 5.5000. .539 27 .680 .B4 
Cinchona or Peruvian bark, per 100 kin. 1.732 .86 3.022 1.50 
CURDAUAT, TGP RI eas 6 0.6 sce ere ecerv-wsje cere .096 .05 .098 05 
CIOVGS: BOL MOORE is .0. 6 5:0:sisis:08¢,c'e. 0.00 88 1.885 .94 1.822 -91 
Cocaine, hydrochlorate of, per 100 kin...12. ere 6.47 18.498 9.21 
COLIN; HOE TOOU BN 6 c.6: 5.66 sca 6 ous.0ceceeee:s 517 .26 -997 50 
Cocaine, hydrochloride of, per 100 kin. 12; ac, 6.47 18.498 9.21 
Gentian, per 100 Kin. . ..6 <5 scec sess 1.3 .68 1.077 .54 
Ginseng, Per BIN... oc ccccccccs ade sree ee are atare 447 22 
CORE OE BN oo cre ae o's h- 056s che eele .036 -02 .035 .02 
Gum arabic, per 100 kin..... essiwlearerasece 1.307 65 1.463 73 
Gum benzoin, per 100 kin............ 1.124 66 1.230 55 
Gum olibanum, per 100 kin........... -560 -28 1.141 57 
MaRS MRM 5 sro -wh6iip 0's: 0's 'e 6 olen ele elelele -058 .03 -092 -05 
EOGOLOPMND (POU MAIN 5. oia.6:4. 0:6. sie. 6:0:010,0'% 8 36+) .25 432 -22 
DOE BME as, 6: 09.60, 62s: e:qreseieeiecels 36.620 18.23 67.033 33.38 
Jalaps, per 100 kin........ Pee -. 4581 2.28 4.279 2.13 
EAGUMOTICN DOP SOU BAN 65.c6ccevcracce -933 46 .939 AT 
Mawo or mawong, per 100 kin......... 383 18 626 81 
MIGEDHING: POP KN. 6.5.5: s:<.0:0-0:6.6 0:8 aseaeene 4.643 2.31 4.654 2.32 


Ps i 0 io aa 8.0.4 6 0-6 1010% 06.9.0 iat. meee eee 41.175 20.50 


Artificial, ae eee eer wiavene 
Nard or Spikenard, per 100 kin. 1.520 .76 1.807 -80 
.093 -05 101 .05 


Potash : 
Bromide of, per a . 
jodi ik siese .283 14 
1.410 .70 1.706 .85 





Iodide of, per kin.. 
Potchuck, per 100 kin 
Quinine, ne or sulphate of, 





BRE ON pion eo wiv 6 6.0.06 oe s.0 ae 6 ee ee 1.322 .66 
Resin, per "100 Mra iiten esd area ueen Gees .298 15 1348 Bt 
Rhubarb root, per 100 kin............. wietate cee 1.392 .69 

PIAS IGE BRING 6-5 5. 4:00. 0 6:09:80: 00:06 0.058 ye & | 59 1.718 .86 
Saltpeter, NE te ENG one, 0.9: 050 6:0tdae nieve -980 49 972 .48 
SRC DO Oooo. 6 ono oa aro 6-scm-00 0c0ane .880 19 .967 48 
Sarsaparilla root, per 100 kin......... 1.681 .84 2.175 1.08 
Wormseed or semen cynae, per 100 kin. 1.522 By (ae By fo .89 
Rep EIGT VIIA ire << sh. 4c Sipe aceinie ee acere .055 .03 .043 .02 
Sogn ten, Per TOO Rit 6c i scce ke weeree .351 Pi iy J 894 -20 
Soda: 

papi saeco we 2! ee 457 .23 .3867 18 

CAMBEIC, DOR WO NUE 6 6.5, 6. 6.0.0) 64:85 050.60: 454 23 .633 .32 

Crystal or washing, per 100 kin...... .227 11 423 21 

Salicylate, Wer. eile) < sa.5:5-6.5 ss :ace-0 geo 142 07 115 -06 
Sojutsu or changshaku, per 100 kin.... 462 -23 .582 27 
Siick-iec. per SO) Bin. 6. 6.5.0 vce 00s 1.870 93 1.140 OT 
WGHOING, DOP 100 MAW. s.5. 6 c:6:6.0-4:0 5:00.05: 1.642 82 1.664 .83 
pg or wanling, per 100 kin........ 499 -25 .651 32 
Acids: 

Boric, per 100 kin...... Sipe ahioxg wanes Sie% ‘ease 1.658 .83 
RNG 2 TOOL GMI aoe ai6:6. 0:6.6-6:6.6:6 610. Siaies oe .024 -O1 
Tannin, per 100 kin................- oS ene 2 Seas 7.425 3.70 
Ammonia, carbonate, per 100 ret ean aieiete:  - Wacave 2.113 1.05 
Creosote, carbonate, per Kin........... eae oes 3851 Pa j 
Potassium, bichromate of, per 100 kin.. . Matas 1.922 .96 


Blue(C hinese, Prussian, ete. ),per 100 kin - 690 3.33 6.233 3.10 
Cobalt, oxide of, per 100 Kin. «2.0.0: 0606 34.628 17.24 47.308 — 


Emerald te OE No o-6-6 o:5-4. 6.8.6.8 -4:0)8 eee veal -035 4 
Galinats, ‘perv 100 Kil... .c. cece cccs 1.715 85 2.892 1.44 
Gamboge, Se RO EN oa ses eee ac saws 6.802 3.40 5.924 2.95 
el 1 iquid, PGE MMe ais io ec. «2 el tonne gave are) «60vees SSS OSS 
nd 
Dee, OO | SR sees: . acne, SEAS” See 


Liquid. Oe WO soe avelessereviee.e:s esha a take 7.137 3.55 
Lead, all colors, per 100 kin.. . 
Logwood, extract of. per 100 kin. 









Mangrove bark, per 100 kin.. 119 06 49 07 
Oil paints, per 100 kin.. e een 
Safflower, per 100 kin.. a. ~~ Seated awe 2.498 1.24 
Spanwood, per 100 Kin... ceccccceces .235 12 -234 12 
Purmeric, Per 200 Bill. oo. ssc cc cscs -384 19 486 24 
Ultramarine, per 100 Kin. ...6..8ckeese 1.749 .87 1.793 .89 
"WAReIe, OE Mall '6-6. 6 ocp:m occ 6 vise sites se a enae -044 -02 
Chinese varnish, per 100 kin.......... 3.272 1.63 4.173 2.08 
Verdigris, per GUM. os cas co dtwes. 2.297 1.14 3.678 1.83 
NURS ONES MAIR 0 5.5.00 00's 6.0 3.605 00°30 -120 .06 .143 07 
Warsho or gosu, per 100 kin........... 5.423 2.70 6.172 3.07 
WHICG SIG. DE TOO Wai... 6 6: 65:0. 0:0 0:0.0:6:0:0 1.230 .61 1.318 65 
PUmtie;, GXtTAct Of, POP BiBei.. ss cece ere Peres .022 01 
Glass : 
Window (uncolored and unstained), 
Der 100) gamete 16Gb. 6 6 55 <.o000.6 6 she's 40 .20 628 381 
Plate, silvered or unsilvered, per 100 
SOW LOG ia ieis,.0:4)5 008-0 .0.0%8 eee se 6 deta riled 6.896 3.43: 


* 1 kin = 1.33 1-3 pounds. 


An Export Agency. 


The Densmore-Painter Trading Company, 145 Forty-first 
street, Brooklyn, solicit correspondence with manufacturers 
who have goods fur export. They are in a position to handle 
these goods to advantage, and to make all necessary arrange- 
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ments for shipping goods and carrying on an export business 
generally. 


Our Trade with Mexico. 


The public discussion of a possible change in the standard 
of currency in Mexico adds interest to a statement just pre- 
pared by the Treasury Bureau of Statistics regarding the trade 
relations between the United States and that country. With 
no part of the world has the commerce of the United States 
grown more rapidly in recent years than with Mexico. Ex 
ports to Mexico from the United States, which amounted to 
$15,000,000 in 1891, will be over $40,000,000 in 1902, and im 
ports into the United States from Mexico, which were $23,- 
000,000 in 1891. will be fully $41,000,000 in 1902. Mexico is the 
one country with which our imports and exports balance. To 
Canada, that other adjacent country, we sell twice as much 
as the value of our purchases from it. Our imports from the 
Central American countries are 50 per cent. more than our 
exports to those countries. From the West Indies our imports 
are nearly twice as great in value as our exports to them. 
From South America our imports are nearly three times as 
great as the value of our exports to them, and from Asia our 
imports are more than double our exports to that part of the 
world. To Europe we export nearly three times as much as 
we import. In the case of Mexico, however, our exports are 
at present just equal to our imports, the total value of the 
exports from the United States to Mexico in the 11 months 
ending with November, 1902, being $38,124,159 and our im- 
ports from Mexico during the same period $38,712,051. 

Mexico’s trade with the United States grows more rapidly 
than that with any other part of the world. The exports from 
the United Kingdom to Mexico grew from $8,000,000 in 1881 
to $10,500,000 in 1900; those from France to Mexico fell from 
$9,000,000 in 1881 to $7,000,000 in 1899; those from Germany 
grew from $700,000 in 1881 to $5,000,000 in 1899, and those 
from Spain from $871,000 in 1881 to a little less than $2,000,000 
in 1900, while from the United States the exports to Mexico 
grew from $11,000,000 in 1881 to $35,000,000 in 1900 and, as 
already indicated, over $40,000,000 in 1902. 

Contiguity, quick rail communication and the presence of 
large American interests in Mexico are the principal causes 
of the rapid gains which the United States is making over her 
rivals in the trade of Mexico. Over 9,000 miles of railroad aru 
now in operation in Mexico, bringing all parts of that country 
into direct communication with the United States, and, accord- 
ing to a recent statement furnished to the State Department 
by the United States Consul-General in Mexico, fully $400,000,- 
000 of capital from the United States is invested in that coun. 
try, and many citizens of the United States are located tem- 
porarily or otherwise in Mexico. Mexico is the one country 
south of the United States to which our exports show an ap- 
preciable growth. To the Central American States our ex- 
ports in 1890 were $5,296,478 and in 1902 $6,322,685; to South 
America our exports in 1890 were $38,752,648, in 1902 $33,043,- 
G17; to the West Indies our exports in 1890 were $33,197,222, 
in 1902 $48,682,951, while to Mexico our exports in 1890 were 
$15,285,287, in 1902 $39,873,606, and in the calendar year 1903 
will be over $40,000,000. 


Mexican Import Duties. 


In the AMERICAN DruaoGist for December 8, page 376, atten- 
tion was called in an article headed “Gold Standard for 
Mexico?” to a new decree by the Mexican Government regard- 
ing the calculation of import duties. The full text of the de- 
cree in question has since been published in the Mexican 
Herald. It reads: 


AnTICLE 1. On and after the Ist day of January, 1903, the laws 
ef November 30, 1888, and May 12, 1896, creating, respectively, the 2 
per cent. port-works tax and the 7 per cent. stamp tax on import duties 
will be abolished. 

Arr. 2. On and after the same date of January 1, 1903, the import 
duties on foreign merchandise brought into the Republic will continue 
to be adjusted in accordance with the rates set forth in the import 
schedule, but the sum that would be payable according to that adjust- 
ment wil! be reduced by 50 per cent., and the amount thus found will 
be multiplied by the sum fixed by the Department of Finance for the 
settlement of duties during the month in question, which in no case 
will be less than 220 per cent. ‘The product will represent the amount 
of import duties to be paid by the importer. 

Arr. 3. In order to determine every month the rate of settlement 
referred to in the foregoing article, the Department of Finance will 
take the average of the rates at which the banks of the capital have 
sold sight drafts on New York on each of the days comprised between 
the Ist and 25th of the month in which the announcement of the rate 
has to be made, making a reduction of 30 per cent. (or less if the liabil- 
ities of the nation payable in foreign coin increases in future) on the 
points of difference between the exchange rate of 220 per cent. and the 
uyerage in question. The said Department, any day between the 25th 
and 28th of the month in question, will apprise the custom houses 
through the general custom house bureau of the rate adopted and at 
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which duties are to be settled during the following month, said rate 
being published in the Diurio Official. 

Arr, 4. The rate of settlement for import duties adopted for each 
month will be applied to merchandise carried in ships anchoring in the 
port of their destination, or brought in over our frontiers after 12 
o’clock on the night of the last day of the previous month and before 
the same hour of the last day of the current month, even though in 
cither case the adjustment of clearance formalities be effected at a 
date subsequent to the last day of the month during which the rate of 
settlement was in force. Goods imported through the mails will be 
subject to the rate for settlement of duties in force on the day of their 
arrival in the country. 

Arr. 5. The stamp tax payable at the time of their importation by 
alcoholic beverages and foreign cards, as well as the additional duty 
for the benefit of the municipalities of the towns where the custom 
houses are situated, wiil be estimated on the basis of the import duties, 
calculated according to the foregoing articles. The pecuniary penalties 
provided by the general custom house ordinances to correct infringe- 
ments of these ordinances will be computed in the same manner when 
those penalties are based on a percentage of the import duties. 

Arr. 6. Merchandise imported for consumption in the free zone, 
with the exception provided by Article 676 of the general custom house 
ordinances, will pay only 10 per cent. of the duties calculated according 
to the terms of Article 2 of this decree; but the tax for the benefit of 
the municipalities, as weli as the stamp tax payable with respect to 
alcoholic beverages and foreign cards, imported for use in said zone, 
will be estimated and paid on the basis of the full duties in question. 

Arr. 7. Merchandise imported for the free zone and similar mer- 
chandise produced in that region, and which is forwarded further in- 
land, according to the provisions of Section 4, Chapter 22, of the gen- 
eral custom house ordinances, will pay duty at the rate of liquidation 
in force at the date when permission for forwarding the goods inland 
is solicited, and from the total of said duties the 10 per cent. spoken of 
in the foregoing article will be deducted, even though the merchandise 
may have been imported at any prior date. The duties on foreign goods 
moved from point to point of said zone will be estimated in the same 
manner, either with a view to collecting them when there is room for 
so doing according to law, or with a view to the imposition of penalties 
provided for infringements of the same law. 


Industrial Conditions in Guatemala. 


An interesting résumé of general conditions throughout the 
Republic of Guatemala is published in a recent issue of the 
New York Tribune, being the expressed views of a traveler re- 
cently returned from Central America. He states that one of 
the features that particularly impressed him was the number 
of aboriginal descendants found in the country, statistics show- 
ing that the pure-blooded descendants of the original Guate- 
malans outnumber the full-blooded descendants of the other 
Central American countries 12 to 1. The explanation of this 
fact lies in the peace loving characteristics of the native in- 
habitants of Guatemala at the time of the Spanish conquest, 
who devoted their time chiefly to agriculture and offered little 
er no resistance to the invaders. Thus, while the warlike In- 
dians were exterminated, those of Guatemala were merely 
subjected for the time being, and their descendants, with 2 
slightly larger number of “ladinos” and “ mestizos,’ as the 
Indians with mixed blood are called, make up the bulk of pop 
ulation of the country. 

The pursuits of the inhabitants are still largely agricultural, 
and it is only recently that manufacturing has assumed any 
proportions in the country. The soil is fertile and the prin- 
cipal crops are: Coffee, which grows between 1,000 and 6,000 
feet above sea level; sugar cane, growing between sea level 
and 6,200 feet; cacao, up to 3,000 feet, while tobacco, wheat, 
maize and beans are also raised in large quantities. The ordi- 
nary yield of tobacco, according to the best authorities, is 
1,000,000 pounds annually; of sugar, 11,000,000 pounds; bana- 
nas, 1,000,000 bunches; cacao, 200,000 pounds, and coffee ex- 
ports in one year attained 85,373,223 pounds, with a value of 
$7,390,477 gold. 

In addition to the agricultural resources of the country, 
there are also about 1,300,000 acres of forest land, abounding 
in mahogany, and 750,000 acres of grazing land. Gold mines 
have been opened on the south bank of the Montagna River 
and silver mines are being exploited in the vicinity of the same 
stream. Other mineral deposits embrace coal, lignite, man- 
ganese, lead, tin, kaolin, opals, slate, alum, marble, antimony, 
sulphur and salt, none of which have, however, received ade- 
quate exploitation. 

Such manufacturing plants as exist are devoted to the 
supply of local needs, and include the preparation of ramie 
fiber and the manufacture of coarse textiles, hats, shoes, clay 
products, cigars, foundry products, furniture, musical instru- 
ments, agricultural implements and liquors. 

The leading population centers are: Guatemala City, with 
72,102 inhabitants; Quezaltenango, with a population of 22.- 
265; Coban, with 24,475; Totonicapam, 25,196, and San Pedro, 
11,189. The principal ports on the Atlantic Ocean are Liv- 
ingston and Puerto Barrios, the latter one of the terminals 
of the transisthmian railway now under construction, while 
on the Pacific are San Jose, the other terminal of the same 
railway; Champerico and Ocos. Education is free and com- 
pulsory, the State expenditure for the purpose, exclusive of a 
polytechnic school, being $95,062. 











Latin-American Consular Officers. 

The following Latin-American consular officers have been 
recognized by the Department of State of the United States: 
Eduardo Tingle, Consul of Chile at Philadelphia, Pa.; Leonardo 
D. Le Baron, Consul of Colombia at Mobile, Ala.; Howard P. 
Wilson, Consul of Colombia at Norfolk, Va.; Octavio Zayas y 
Adan, Consul-General of Cuba at New York for the United 
States; Laureano Cortes y Enriquez, Consul of Cuba at Bos 
ton, Mass.; Leopoldo Dolz y Arango, Consul of Cuba at Mobile, 
Ala.; Manuel Izaguirre, Consul of Cuba at New Orleans, La.; 
Mariano Rocafort y Marcayda, Consul of Cuba at Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Francisco F, Mendoza y Rodriguez, Consul of Cuba 
at Tampa, Fla.; Salvador Ros y Pochet, Consul of Cuba at 
San Juan, Puerto Rico; Antonio Altamira y Polo, Vice-Consul 
of Cuba at New York: Gustav Niederlein, Honorary Consul of 
Guatemala at Philadelphia, Pa.; E. F. Peters, Vice-Consul of 
Honduras at Cincinnati, O. 


A Brilliant Future for Cuba. 


A highly optimistic view of Cuba’s progress and future is 
taken by the British Minister at Havana, Lionel Carden. Of- 
ficials at the State Department are greatly interested in his 
recent report to the home Government, a copy of which has 
just been received at Washington. It is completely at vari- 
ance with many pessimistic reports which have been pub- 
lished in this country. 

“It is highly satisfactory to note the remarkable progress 
ihe island has made in the past three years,” says Mr. Carden, 
‘in spite of the deplorable condition in which it was left at 
the end of the war. 

“The production of sugar has risen from 335,000 tons in 
1899 to over 800,000 tons in 1901, and probably will reach 
1,000,000 tons in this year’s crop. The cultivation and manu- 
facture of tobacco, as well as the minor industries, show ¢on- 
siderable improvement. The stock of cattle on the island, 
thanks to large importations, is now probably upward of 750,- 
O00, as Compared with less than 200,000 at the beginning of 
1899. 

“Finally, the value of the exports has increased from 
£9,260,000 to £12,650,000, and would have reached much higher 
figures but for the fal] in the price of sugar. 

“ Considering how little financial assistance the Cubans 
have received from abroad, it speaks very highly for their 
energy and industry that they should have achieved so much 
in so short a time and with such limited resources at their 
command, and affords strong ground for believing that the 
work of developing the island’s industries anew, commenced 
under such difticulties, will be persevered in.” 

All through the Minister’s report, treating of the details 
of each branch of commerce, he points out to his countrymen 
the growing competition of the United States. The report is 
full of advice to English traders as to the best means of meet- 
ing this competition and of holding the ground in Cuban trade. 


Extension Southward. 


A valuable and interesting article -entitled ‘The United 
States in Latin America ” forms one of the features of a recent 
issue of the World’s Work, the ground being taken by the 
writer, William Bulfin, that at no time have conditions been 
more propitious than the present for the cultivation of close 
fraternal relations between the various countries of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. These relations should have their founda- 
tion in extended and mutually advantageous commercial in- 
tereourse, the possibilities of which are very clearly demon- 
strated in the article in reference. Surprise is expressed that 
so many important men in the United States should give scant 
attention to Latin America, while they eagerly discuss the 
future of American enterprise in China. It is not astonish- 
ing that they should turn their attention to the splendid possi- 
bilities of the valley of the Yangtse-Kiang, but that should 
not prevent the exploitation of the valleys of the Orinoco, of 
the Amazon and its branches, of the River Plate and its 
mighty tributary streams, and of the Rio Negro. The Orinoco 
flows through some of the most fertile regions of the world. 
The teeming heart of the South American continent can be 
reached by the basin of the Amazon or by the basin of the 
Plate, and the pine forests of the Southern Andes can be 
reached by the Rio Negro and its tributary, the Limay. The 
resources of the Argentine Republic, of Bolivia, Paraguay and 
Brazil are held up as examples of industrial development, and 
business men and capitalists are urged to extend their ac- 
quaintance with their next door neighbors that mutual benefits 
may accrue. The article is profusely illustrated with very 
fine examples of the lithographer’s art. 
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Gordon Memorial College Celebration. 


The English newspapers and medical journals for the 
second week of December contain eulogistic accounts of a 
dinner provided by Henry S. Wellcome, of Burroughs, Well- 
come & Co., as a “ send-off”? to Dr, Andrew Balfour, of Edin- 
burgh, who has been appointed director of the bacteriological 
laboratories of the Memorial College at Khartoum, which 
have been founded through the generosity of Mr. Wellcome. 
A pamphlet issued as a souvenir of the dinner gives illustra- 
lions in line drawings of a few objects selected from the col 
lection made by Mr. Wellcome during his recent visit to the 
Soudan, while ‘“‘Some Reminders of the Ancient Seats of 
Learning on the Nile” embody interesting notes on the char- 
acter of the instruction given in the schools associated with 
the temples. The speakers at the dinner included many men 
of note in the worlds of art, literature and politics. Mr. Well- 
come presided, and among others present were Sir Henry M. 
Stanley, Sir Dyce Duckworth, Surgeon-General Sir William 
Taylor, Sir R. Dougles Powell, Prof. H. E. Armstrong, J. H. 
Balfour Browne, K.C., Dr. Patrick Manson, C.M.G., Dr. Louis 
Cobbett, Hugh C. Smith (trustee of the Gordon Memorial Col- 
lege Fund), Prof. George B. Howes, Prof. John Attfield, F.R.S., 
A. C. Fletcher, Prof. R. F. Calder Leith, Charles E. Fagan, 
Alex G. Russell Foulerton, A. Gordon Salamon, Dr. William 
Murrell, Prof. R. Bowdler Sharpe, Prof. R. Tanner Hewlett 
and Prof, E. H. Starling. 

The London Daily Chronicle for December 9 prints an ap- 
preciative leading article on the occasion, from which we take 
the following: 

“Henry S. Wellcome, the giver of the feast to the distin- 
guished company that assembled at the Prince’s Restaurant 
last night to bid * Godspeed’ to Dr. Andrew Balfour, the future 
director of the chemical and bacteriological laboratories of 
the Gordon Memorial College, Khartoum, is one of the most 
highly respected citizerts of the Great Republic who have made 
their home in this country. In a measure, the name of no 
American is so widely known as that of Mr. Wellcome, inas- 
much as he is the sole member of that great firm of chemical 
manufacturers, Burroughs, Wellcome & Co., whose products 
probably find their way into every British household, and also 
form an indispensable part of the medical equipment of every 
expedition that leaves these shores for purposes of exploration 
or research. Mr. Wellcome is, however, not merely the head 
of the vast enterprise with which his name is associated, but 
is himself a chemist of distinction, and—as beseems a son-in- 
law of Dr. Barnardo—a philanthropist to boot. 

“It was owing to the accident of a winter stay in the Sou- 
dan that Mr. Wellcome was led to realize that the Gordon 
Memorial College, erected in Khartoum, could hardly be con- 
sidered complete without the addition of a chemical and bae- 
teriologica: faculty. The hundred and twenty thousand 
pounds or so collected by Lord Kitchener for the establish 
ment and endowment of the college had, as Mr. Wellcome dis- 
covered during his stay in Khartoum, been devoted to other 
purposes, and, great as was the need for a laboratory, nothing 
remained wherewith to equip and endow it. With a gener- 
osity that is perhaps unexampled in the case of one who is 
not only of old American stock, but is still a citizen of the 
transatlantic republic, although for many years a resident in 
this country, Mr. Wellcome decided to make good the de- 
ficiency himself. He therefore provided the necessary funds 
and material for the establishment of fully equipped chemical 
and bacteriological laboratories, and, the sanction of the Sirdar 
having been obtained, Dr. Andrew Balfour was selected as its 
first director. Dr. Balfour, who is still a young man as years 
count, leaves London on Thursday next for Khartoum.” * 


Pharmacy in San Marino. 


This little republic, which is situated in the Italian province 
of Emillia, has but three drug stores to meet the requirements 
of a population of 11,000, distributed over an area of 33 square 
miles. There is a Governmental tariff controlling the retail 
prices of pharmaceutical substances. The price of citric acid 
is 30 centessimi per 10 grammes, Hunyadi Janos is 80 ¢. per 
bottle, antipyrin is 30 c. per gramme, potassium bromide 25 e. 
per 10 grammes, ammonia carbonate is 10 ¢. per 10 grammes, 
quinine sulphate is 50 c. per gramme, chloral hydrate is 25 e. 
per 10 grammes, chloroform is 8l. per 100 grammes, hydro- 
chloride of cocaine 3]. per gramme, glycerin 40 ¢. per 100 
grammes and sulphate of magnesia 6 c. per 100 grammes. 
100 c, = I lira = 20 cents. 





Ammonia carbonate rubbed upon a hot wet spade in a 
greenhouse has a miraculous effect in developing a profusion 
of flowers, buds and leaves. The tints are said to deepen 
and increase in brillanecy after each application. 
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Hepburn Pure Food Bill Passes. 


The Pure Food bill introduced by Representative Hepburn, 
of Iowa, and which has met with the approval of the drug 
trade generally, having been indorsed by many State phar- 
maceutical associations, passed the House of Representatives 
by a vote of 72 to 21, on December 18. Four bills for the 
purpose have been introduced in the House, but the Hepburn 
bill was reported from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, of which Mr. Hepburn is chairman. 

It is a bill “ for preventing the adulteration, misbranding 
and imitation of foods, beverages, candies, drug and condi- 
ments between the States and in the District of Columbia and 
the Territories, and for regulating interstate traffic therein.” 

It directs the Secretary of Agriculture to organize the chem- 
ical division of the Department of Agriculture into a Bureau 
of Cheinistry, which shall be charged with the inspection of 
food and drug products, and shall from time to time analyze 
samples of foods and drugs offered for sale. 

Traffic in adulterated or misbranded goods is prohibited 
under penalty of a fine not exceeding $200 for the first offense, 
and for each subsequent offense a fine not exceeding $300, or 
imprisonment not exceeding one year or both. 

In the case of drugs, if sold under a name recognized in 
the United States Pharmacopoeia and the drug differs from 
the standards of strength, quality cr purity as determined by 
the requirements laid down in such pharmacopoeia at the time 
of its investigation, so that its strength or purity falls below 
the professed standard under which it is sold; if it be an imi- 
tation of or offered for sale under the name of another article, 
ané in the case of a confectionery, if it contains terra alba, 
barytes, tale, chrome yellow, or other mineral substances, or 
poisonous colors or flavors. 

When the Secretary of Agriculture finds that food or drugs 
have been adulterated or misbranded he is to certify the fact 
to the proper United States District Attorney who must prose- 
cute. The Secretary is to fix the standards of food products 
when advisable, and is to determine the wholesomeness or 
unwholesomeness of preservatives and other substances added 
to foods, and these standards may be read in evidence on the 
trial of any violator of the law. Any dealer who refuses to 
furnish samples to the department can be punished by a fine 
of $100 or imprisonment not exceeding 100 days or both. 

The last section of the bill provides that any article of food 
or drug that is adulterated or misbranded within the meaning 
of this bill, and is transported, or being transported from one 
State to another for sale, or if it be sold in the District of 
Columbia or the Territories, or if it be imported from a for- 
eign country, shall be liable to confiscation by a process of 
libel for condemnation in the United States courts. Such 
goods, it is also provided, shall not be sold in any State con- 
trary to the laws thereof. 


No Rebate on Policies. 


The hopes of certain retail druggists of an insurance rebate 
have been dashed to the ground. After a circular promising 
a rebate of 25 cents on policies written at the $1 rate, before 
the rating reduction to 75 cents had been sent broadcast by 
an insurance brokerage firm, the representatives from the dif- 
ferent associations, who, as a committee, secured the lower 
rating, reported back to their organizations that rebates would 
be granted. 

Manager Hess, of the Insurance Exchange, hearing of this. 
sent out the following circular to the members: 

“The manager having received numerous copies of a cir- 
cular addressed to retail druggists in which a firm of brokers 
offers to secure a rebate based upon the recent reduction of 
the general minimum rate applying to retail druggists, the at- 
tention of members is called to the fact that section 15 of 
agreement reads as follows: 

“*In ease of reduction of rate no policy shall be canceled 
pro rata and rewritten at a lower rate and no rebate shall 
be made on such policy.’ 

“Any pro rata cancellation of, or allowance of return pre- 
miums upon policies covering retail drug stores by reason of 
the recent reduction of minimum rate, whether such policies 
are written on specifically ratio risks or upon minimum rated 
risks, would be a violation. 





In our last issue mention was made of the fire which de- 
stroyed the store of Joseph Jacobs, of Atlanta, inflicting a loss 
of some $50,000 or more. In a recent issue of the Atlanta 
Constitution an editorial article appears warmly commending 
the indefatigable spirit displayed by Mr. Jacobs, who within 
24 hours after the destruction of his store and stock had two 
new stores in operation. one being a retail and the other a 
wholesale store. 
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Words of Warning. 


The January 2 issue of the “ Notes” issued by the Depart- 
ment of Publicity of the National Association of Retail Drug- 
gists contains the following appeal and warning: 

FUTURE OF THE RETAIL DRUG TRADE. 

The future of the retail drug trade of America is in the 
hands of the retail druggists themselves. To those who have 
their “ shoulders to the wheel” and are pushing with all their 
might, we have this to say: Your efforts are well timed anJ 
embody noble purposes and farsighted wisdom. If the N. 
A. R. D. succeeds in its mission, it will be to you that future 
generations of druggists will give credit for the heroic and 
successful struggle. To those who fail to grasp the import- 
ance of the N. A. R. D. work and recognize its force in 
shaping the destiny of the retail drug trade; to those who 
are indifferent or picayunish and refuse for trivial reasons 
to become active workers in this great movement, we have 
this to say: If the N. A. R. D. fails to solve the pressing 
problems which now confront the retail drug trade, if the 
movement finally disintegrates and the demoralized condi- 
tions that weighed down the trade immediately preceding 
the formation of the N. A. R. D., or worse, prevail again in 
the future, the druggists of that day can look back and point 
the finger of derision and scorn to you and say, * Had you 
aone your duty in 1902 and 1903 this calamity would not have 
overtaken us.” 

No trade movement of modern times ever had more valiant 
soldiers than that represented by the N. A. R. D., and no 
trade movement in the commercial reform field to-day has 
more short sighted, “ penny wise and pound foolish,” fault 
finding and obstructive elements in it than this one. To the 
latter, which represent a small but active (with mouth and 
pen in criticism and innuendo, but masterly inactive along 
the lines of constructive work) body of men, we wish to ad- 
dress a few remarks: Why not be reasonable? Ninety-nine 
out of every one hundred persons identified with the drug 
trade unite in declaring that the outlook for achieving all 
that the N. A. R. D. ever hoped to gain is bright, is brighter 
than it has been in all the years that have intervened since 
price demoralization and other abuses secured a foothold in 
the trade, and that if there ever was need of a supreme, 
united effort to overcome all obstacles which impede progress, 
it is now. Then why not take hold and help? Of course, you 
are asked to pay $2 per year into the N. A. R. D. treasury 
for the support of the work, but what of that? Chicago jour- 
neyman barbers pay 60 cents a month, or $7.20 a year, into 
their organization’s treasury, and they are getting in return 
$5 per week, or $260 a year, in increased wages. <As the pro- 
fessions go, the barbers do not rank as high as the pharma- 
cists, but they evidently know a business proposition when 
they bump up against it. Chicago druggists pay all that is 
required of them, which has never exceeded, all told, 4 cents 
per day, and receive in return $2 to $10 per day in increased 
profits, thus evidencing the possession of commercial acumen 
at least the equal of the barbers. In thousands of other locali- 
ties the druggists are doing likewise. But what shall we say 
of those druggists in a few, but important localities, who de- 
clare that $2 per year, or less than 1 cent a day, is too much 
for them to pay into the treasury of an organization from 
whose activities they expect so much? 

Right here we wish to say: Do any of those who object to 
the increase in the dues of the N. A. R. D. to $2 per year 
advance any other plan whereby the organization can be ren- 
dered self-supporting? Do any of those who complain of 
being legislated out of the N. A. R. D. explain a method 
whereby the retail druggists of the United States can pre- 
serve their independence and yet allow the society whicb 
represents their interests to live on the charity of those who 
may or may not be its friends? Objecting to $2 a year dues 
amounts to a declaration in favor of casting to the winds 
that policy which has made merchants’ associations, trade 
unions and similar organizations powerful enough to correct 
many of the wrongs under which their members have suf- 
fered; $2 a year, forsooth—if it was $20 a year there might be 
some slight ground for complaint. 

We wish to warn the inactive, non-paying, objecting drug- 
gist that whether the N. A. R. D. eventually wins a great 
triumph or goes down in ignominious defeat, the finger of 
scorn will be pointed at you if you fail to do your duty during 
the coming months of crucial campaigning. In either event 
the characterization and comment will be stinging. ‘“ We sue- 
ceeded without you, in spite of all your mean efforts to belittle 
our cause; ” or, ‘“ We might have succeeded had you not with- 
held your aid,” is the style of censure that is likely to follow 
you to your grave. Is this the best you deserve at the hands 
of your brother druggists? Then why not “ right about face” 
and line up with the forces that are doing their level best to 
maxe the calling of a druggist an honorable and profitable one” 














AMERICAN DRUGGIST AND 
STATE BOARD OF PHARMACY. 


Annual Meeting at Albany—A New Board of Officers 
Elected for the Ensuing Year—Sidney Faber, of New 
York, Displaced as General Secretary by Warren L. 
Bradt, of Albany—Dr. Brundage, of Brooklyn, Suc- 
ceeds Mr. Hyde, of Rochester, as President—Thorough 
Inspection Work of the Board—Conditions in the 
Rural Districts—The Increasing Use of Mercuric Cy- 
anide as 'a Poison Following the Molineux Trial— 
Engrossed Resolutions for former President Smither. 


Tne New York State Board of Pharmacy held their annual 
meeting at Albany on Monday, January 5. Three sessions 
were held—the first in the morning, the second during the 
noon hour and the third in the afternoon. The board chose 
the Hotel Ten Eyck as their place of meeting. 

President Byron M. Hyde called the board to order. The 
roll being called, the full board was found to be present, as 
follows: 

Eastern Section—Clarence O. Bigelow, New York, chair- 
man; Albert H. Brundage, George C. Diekman, William Muir, 
Sidney Faber, secretary. 

Middle Section—George H. Merritt, Newburg, chairman: 
B. M. Hyde, Rochester; Charles B. Sears, Auburn; Judson B. 
Todd, Ithaca: Warren L. Bradt, secretary, Albany. 

Western Section—Edgar M. Jewell, Batavia, chairman: 
Albert M. Palmer, Batavia; Willis G. Gregory, Buffalo; S. A. 
Grove, Buftalo; George Reimann, secretary. 

The morning session was devoted to the transaction of 
routine business, the usual committee reports being submitted 
and acted upon. The report of the Committee on Finance 
showed a satisfactory year’s work and that the duties of the 
board had been faithfully carried out. The annual report of 
the president was a comprehensive document, reviewing gen- 
erally the transactions of the board for the past year and em- 
bodying several recommendations. After this was disposed 
«f and the old board had adjourned, the new board recon- 
vened in accordance with the law and proceeded to the elec- 
tion of officers for the ensuing year with the following result: 

President—A. H. Brundage, Brooklyn. 

First Vice-President—Willis G. Gregory, Buffalo. 

Third Vice-President—Charles B. Sears, Auburn. 

General, Secretary-Treasurer—Warren L. Bradt, 55 Wash- 
ington avenue, Albany. . 


SYSTEMATIC INSPECTION WORK 


The afternoon meeting was given over mainly to the recep- 
tion of officers’ and committee reports. Principal among the 
features of the reports was the review of inspection work. 
The report on this subject was presented by the Committee on 
Inspection. In substance it went back over the past year and 
showed by very conclusive facts and figures that the matter 
of inspection had been gone into more thoroughly than ever 
before. 

During the year 8,000 inspections, as against 4,000 of 1901, 
were made. It was shown that through the work of the 
board in this regard the practice of pharmacy had been ma- 
terially bettered throughout the State. Several hundred sam- 
ples of drugs were collected at the stores and assayed. The 
proportion of those found to be standard greatly exceeded that 
of previous years. 


IMPROVEMENT IN THE RURAL DISTRICTS. 


In the Middle Branch a marked improvement in the sale of 
drugs was found throughout the rural districts. This is 
claimed to be due to the issuance of special permits. Where 
previously every general store had been allowed to sell drugs 
and poisons indiscriminately, only one dealer in the village 
was now given the right to sell. That person was required 
to have the necessary experience. 

These permits are intended as temporary expedients until 
drug stores are duly established. Thus the action of the 
board tended to place on one man the whole responsibility for 
the sale of the drugs. 

In the Middle Section the committee visited nearly 1,000 
town and cities (3,000 inspections). They stopped the indis- 
criminate sale of drugs in more than 1,500 general stores. 
This section collected in fines $1,425 during the year. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


Several resolutions were adopted, including one authorizing 
and directing a change in the manner of giving the examina- 
tions in materia medica and pharmacy. 


PHARMACEUTICAL RECORD. 








ALBERT H. BRUNDAGE, A.M., M.D., PHAR.D, 
President of the New York State Board of Pharmacy. 


The election of Dr. Albert H. Brundage, of Brooklyn, to the presl- 
dency of the New York State Board of Pharmacy is a_well-deserved 
compliment to an earnest worker, both in educational and organization 
affairs. Intended for the law, Dr. Brundage took up a course of study 
and entered a law office when his parents moved from Newark, N. J., to 
Brooklyn in 1881. ‘This was, however, soon abandoned for the drug 
business. to which he served an be ac tapers 3 in Brooklyn in the early 
80’s. Early in his connection with pharmacy he perceived the advan- 
tages of a medical training and succeeded in matriculating at the Uni- 
versity of the City of New York and graduated as M.D. in 1885. From 
1886 until the summer of 1888 Dr. Brundage was the medical director 
of the gymnasium at Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn., and also 
at the Peabody Narmal College of the University of Nashville from 
1886 till 1889. In the latter institution he was also lecturer on sani 
tary science. While cndeavorizg to extinguish a fire in one of the 
buildings of the University of Nashville, October 22, 1888, he was 
frightfully burned about the face and hands, the burns being so serious 
that his life was despaired of. He was incapacitated for a long period. 
and the shock to his ueryvous system has never been entirely recovered 
from, the ill effects being felt to this day. A few years elapsed before 
he felt equal to again entering upon an active life, but in February. 
1891. he opened an office on Bushwick avenue, Brooklyn, and started on 
the practice of his profession, at the same time manifesting the keenest 
interest in pharmaceutical affairs. Krom 1891-92 he was instructor iu 
botany, materia medica, pharmacognosy and organic chemistry in the 
Brooklyn College of Pharmacy, an institution of which he was one of 
tre founders, and in which he is at present the professor of toxicology, 
physiology and hygiene. He could have been elected president of the 
New York State Pharmaceutical Association at the annual meeting held 
at Manhattan Beach in 1897, when he turned in the largest number of 
applications for membership ever presented at one time by one member. 
but he preferred to step aside in the interest of a friend and content 
himself with the oflice of first vice-president. He was chairman of the 
Committee on Pharmacy and Queries of the association for that year, 
and submitted the annual report of that body. In recognition of his 
services to the association in the way of attracting new members, etc., 
he was made a life member at the succeeding meeting. Upon the foun- 
dation of the Rhode Island College of Pharmacy a short time ago Dr. 
Brundage was chosen professor of toxicology and physiology in that 
institution. He was a member of the Board of Pharmacy of the old 
city of New York, and when this passed out of existence with the 
organization of the All State Board of Pharmacy he was elected to it, 
and has since served successively as second and first vice-president, be- 
sides being the examiner in toxicology and posology. Dr. Brundage’s 
friends often marvel how he continues to attend to the many duties of 
both a professional, scientific and social character which he has either 
imposed upon himself or has had thrust upon him. He is the founder 
and past president of the Brooklyn Medical Society, but retaing his 
active connection with pharmacy by occupying the position of apothe- 
cary to the Bushwick Central Hospital of Brooklyn. He graduated 
from the Brooklyn College of Pharmacy in 1892, and later took the 
post-graduate course, which gave him the right to append the title 
Phar.D. to his name. He is the author of a very successful work on 
toxicology which is now in its second edition. 





The Committee on Sale of Poisons recommended that thr 
attention of pharmacists be called to the dangerous character 
of wood alcohol as a drug for internal use. Many cases of 
blindness had resulted from its use in flavoring extracts, ete. 
The board will advise pharmacists to exercise caution in the 
sale of the article. 

Mercurie cyanide appears to have acquired a certain vogue 
as a means of committing suicide through the publicity given 
to the chemical in connection with the Molineux trial. The 
board therefore recommended that mercuric cyanide be named 
in Schedule A of the poison law, so as to insure the registry 
of sales. 

Before adjourning a letter was read from the retiring mem- 
ber, former president Robert K. Smither, of Buffalo, who gave 
expression to his appreciation of the many courtesies extended 
to him by his colleagues on the board, and spoke of the opera- 
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tion of the pharmacy law and its salutary effect in raising 
the standard of pharmacy. The communication was filed, and 
the board adopted a resolution providing for the presentation 
to Mr. Smither of a set of engrossed resolutions in testimony 
of his valuable services to the board and to pharmacy gen- 
erally during his term of service, a special committee being 
named to frame the resolutions and attend to their engrossing. 

The board then adjourned, to meet again in June at Utica, 
during the annual convention of the New York State Phar- 
maceutical Association. 


NEW EXCISE RULING. 
Claret Soda Under the Ban. 


The Commissioner of Internal Revenue at Washington has 
issued a circular to collectors notifying them that on and after 
January, 1903, “‘ every person who sells or offers for sale any 
soda water drinks, or other beverages to which is added dis- 
tilled spirits, or wine, or any compound thereof,” must pay 
the special tax of a retail liquor dealer. The tax is $25 a 
year. 

The ruling has been incorporated in the last bulletin of 
treasury decisions issued from Washington, and it will be 
forwarded at once to the managers of all drug stores and con- 
fectioneries running soda fountains. The decision is as fol- 
lows: 

“An examination of facts in cases which this office has 
recently had under consideration leads to the conclusion that a 
more stringent ruling is demanded in regard to the sale by 
druggists and others of beverages called ‘claret soda,’ and 
other drinks sold at soda fountains containing small propor- 
tions of distilled spirits or wine or compounds thereof. 

“Each collector is, therefore, directed to give immediate 
notice to druggists, confectioners and other persons concerned, 
in his district, that on and after January 1, 1903, the special 
tax of a retail liquor dealer is required to be paid by every 
person who sells or offers for sale any soda water drinks or 
other beverages to which is added distilled spirits or wine 
(the fermented juice of small fruit) or any compound thereof. 

“That part of ruling No. 223 in Treasury Decisions, 1900 
(volume 3, page 310), in which it is held that ‘ where an al- 
coholic flavoring syrup is used for sprinkling into a glass of 
soda water a quantity so small as to merely give a flavor 
to the water, the special tax of a liquor dealer is not re- 
quired to be paid for the sale of such beverage,’ is hereby 
revoked, as well as every other ruling heretofore made con- 
trary to the present ruling. 

“Collectors are directed to furnish a copy of this circular 
to the proprietor or manager of every drug store, confecton- 
ery or other place where spirits or beverages of this charac- 
ter may be sold, and to see that on and after January 1, 1903, 
all persons disregarding the instructions herein contained are 
reported to this office. “J. W. YERKES, 

“ Commissioner.” 


PHARMACY LITIGATION IN MARYLAND. 


Henkel’s Case Goes to Court of Appeals. 


Judges Revell and Thomas filed a unanimous opinion at 
Annapolis December 18, in the case of Charles B. Henkel, etc., 
vs. David A. Millard, et al., the State Board of pharmacy and 
Charles G. Feldmeyer, in which they decide in favor of the 
defendants. 

The case was instituted by Dr. C. B. Henkel, of Annapolis, 
against the above named defendants and John H. Musterman. 
who asked the court to annul the action of the Pharmacy 
Board in granting to Feldmeyer and Musterman certificates 
to practice pharmacy. In his bill the plaintiff alleged that 
these two men had misrepresented the facts in their applica- 
tions for certificates and that they were not graduates of phar- 
macy. lacked experience, were not qualified and that to allow 
them to practice the same was a menace to the public health 
and safety. In this case the court decided against him and 
he brought the second suit. leaving Musterman out. 

Six days later an appeal was taken by Dr. Henkel. This 
case represents the second attempt of Dr. Henkel, of Annapo- 
lis, president of the Board of Pharmacy, to secure a legal in- 
terpretation of the pharmacy act passed by the Legislature 
during the session of 1902. Dr. Henkel claims that Charles 
G. Feldmeyer had not properly qualified to receive a certifi- 
cate as a pharmacist, and further holds that the board was 
not sufficiently rigid in issuing other such certificates. The 
case will now be settled by a decision of the Court of Appeals. 





PHARMACEUTICAL RECORD. 


POPULARIZING THE NATIONAL FORMULARY. 





The Kings County Society Sends Out Circulars About the 
_. N. F. Preparations—Keen Interest Felt in the Move- 
ment—AlIl Hopeful of Saving the Prescription Trade. 





The Kings County Pharmaceutical Society last week issued 
the first circular under its new plan of calling the attention 
of physicians to certain preparations in the National Formu- 
lary. The circular is gotten up in very neat and attractive 
style. It bears a handsome cut of the new Brooklyn College 
of Pharmacy, which is soon to be opened, and the introduc- 
tion states: “ The tendency of the times being toward simpli- 
tying the prescribing by physicians of preparations in the 
shape of ready-made articles on the market, the Kings County 
Pharmaceutical Society takes the liberty of calling your at- 
tention to a few of the seasonable preparations to be found in 
the National Formulary and asks that you kindly give them 
consideration. These preparations are to be found in all phar- 
imacies and are of uniform strength.” 

The circular particularizes compound syrup of white pine, 
elixir iron, quinine and strychnine, compound syrup of hypo- 
phosphites and elixir of potassium bromide. 

As already stated, this new undertaking of the Kings 
County Society has attracted a great deal of attention not only 
locally, but in other parts of the country. The circular was 
sent to Brooklyn and Long Island physicians, and already 
replies have been received from leading members of the pro- 
fession in that borough expressing their appreciation of the 
scheme. The committee having the matter in charge will re- 
port what progress has been made at the meeting of the so- 
ciety to-morrow afternoon, and will also read replies and com- 
munications received on the subject. 

RESULTS ACHIEVED IN PREVIOUS EFFORTS, 

A prominent member of Kings County, who has had much 
to do with the undertaking, said te a representative of the 
AMERICAN DRUGGIST: 

“These formulas are not gotten up by the Kings County 
Society; the latter is simply calling the attention of physicians 
to certain seasonable preparations—only a few at a time—the 
formulas of which are contained in the National Formulary. 
They are approved by the ablest minds in the profession an 
are the very best that the profession can produce.” About 
cight years ago the society had some of these preparations put 
up in 8-ounce bottles in a case as exhibits. They were shown 
and were talked about a good deal at the Kings County Medi- 
cal Society meetings, and afterward were taken around to sev- 
eral stores and left there for physicians to inspect. There was 
subsequently a noticeable increase in the demand for National 
lormulary preparations. It is well known that manufacturers 
of similar pharmaceutical preparations send out literature ex- 
tensively advertising their wares, and with a considerable de- 
zree of success. No doubt this fact more or less actuated 
those who suggested and advocated this present plan of the 
Kings County Society. 

It is the intention of the society to get epitomes of the Na- 
tional Formulary and distribute them to druggists not only in 
Brooklyn, but throughout Long Island, at cost, and the phar 
macists in turn will be asked to call the attention of physicians 
to these preparations. 


Rat Steals a $1,000 Bill. 


A $1,000 bill owned by Druggist Charles H. Landell, of 
Avenue D and Thirty-second street, Bayonne, was stolen by 
rats a few nights ago and utilized by them in building a nest. 

The druggist received the bill after the bank was closed 
and he took pleasure in exhibiting it to less fortunate ac- 
quaintances. He shoved it in his vest pocket and retired for 
the night. When he awoke next morning the bill was gone. 
There was no sign of burglars and a thorough search of the 
store was fruitless. In the storeroom, however, the druggist 
saw a rat dart into a hole. While plugging up the hole he 
caught sight of something green and pulling it out he almost 
fainted. It was his lost $1,000 bill, which the rat had found 
and dragged away to make a comfortable nest. 


What Means Should be Taken to Advertise, Build up and Con- 
duct a Department of Uranalysis in the Drug Store? Answers to 
this question in the form of essays are invited from Subscribers to 
the American Druggist. Whoever submits the most satisfactory 
answer before February 20, 1903, will receive a prize of $10. 
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Annual Meeting of the American Chemical Society. 


The twenty-seventh annual meeting of the American Chem- 
ical Society was held in conjunction with the convention of 
the American Society for the Advancement of Science, in 
Washington, on December 29. Dr. Ira Remsen, of Baltimore, 
presided and some 200 members were in attendance. At the 
forenoon session E. A. de Schweinitz, of the Department of 
Agriculture, read a paper on * Some of the Work of the Bio- 
chemic Division.”” He discussed the differences between bo- 
vine and human tuberculosis. A. H. Gill followed with a 
paper on ** Does Cholestral Occur in Corn Oil?” and the session 
closed with a discussion on ‘‘ Miley’s Color Photography,” foi- 
lowed by a paper by W. E. Brown. At the afternoon session 
Vice-President H. A. Webber delivered an address, after which 
the delegates inspected the liquid air plant of the Columbia 
Liquid Air Company. A demonstration was given by one of 
the officers of the company. 

At the second day’s session an election for officers took 
place, when Prof. John 8. Long, of Chicago, professor of chem- 
istry in the Northwestern University, was chosen president. 
The councillors are Albert C. Hale, Brooklyn; F. P. Venable, 
North Carolina State University, Chapel Hill, N. C.; J. W. 
Richards, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa.; L. P. Kinnicutt, 
Worcester, Mass. The report of the secretary was read and 
showed an increase of membership amounting to more than in 
any single year in the history of the society. 

Dr. H. W. Wiley, of the Bureau of Chemistry of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, described the nature of the work 
conducted by the bureau, and other papers presented were: 
“The composition of fresh and canned pineapples,” by L. 8. 
Munson and L. M. Tolman; ‘* Chemical composition of some 
tropical fruits and fruit products,’ by E. M. Chace, L. S. Mun- 
son and L. M. Tolman; ‘‘ The composition of renovated or 
process butter,” by C. A. Crampton; ‘The composition of 
spirits produced by grain, and the changes undergone by the 
same when stored in wooden packages,” by C. A. Crampton; 
‘Iodine absorption of oils—comparison of methods,” by L. M. 
Tolman and L. 8S. Munson; “ The relation of the specific grav- 
ity of urine to the solids present,” by John F. Long; “ Deriva- 
tives of isoapiol and isosafrol,” by F. J. Pond, and ‘ Some 
double salts of organic acids,’ by James Lewis Howe. 

The address of the retiring president, Prof. Ira Remsen, 
was made at the evening session. He took for his subject 
* The Life History of a Document.” The meeting terminated 
with a dinner which was well attended. 








Obituary. 


Horace Baker, a druggist who did business in the same 
building in Tecumseh for 36 years, is dead at the age of 76. 

Dr. Henry Van Ostrand, aged about 82 years, for many 
years a member of the drug firm of Johnson & Van Ostrand, 
at Albion, recently passed away at Yankton, 8S. D., and was 
buried at Albion. He left a widow and four children. 

Frank Lesinski, a druggist, aged 35 years, of 899 Dubois 
street, Detroit, took too much paregoric to relieve the pain of 
liver trouble and his doctor could not save him. Coroner 
Forth decided an inquest unnecessary. Mr. Lesinski leaves 
a widow and three children. 

Harry R. Lansfield, a chemist and patent medicine mantu- 
facturer, died at his home at 128 Lafayette avenue, Detroit, 
from heart failure recently, thought to have been caused by a 
runaway in which he was an unwilling participant two weeks 
previously. He was 34 years of age and had lived most of his 
life in Detroit. His widow, who was formerly Miss Annie 
Miller of IKXansas City, survives him. 

Prof. Charles J. Bell, professor of chemistry in the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, died from Bright’s disease January 5 at 
the residence of his brother, Dr. William A. Bell, in Somer- 
ville, Mass., where he was spending the holidays. Professor 
Bell was born in Somerville in 1855. He was professor of 
chemistry in Pennsylvania State College for a time. Later he 
accepted a similar position in the University of Minnesota. A 
widow, brother and sister survive him. 


Henry Spavin died at Revere, Mass., on December 11. He 
was 50 years old. He had been identified with the soda foun- 
tain trade for many years and was well known throughout 
New England. He was popular with all classes and made a 
great success in his line. For the past six years he was in 
the employ of the American Soda Fountain Company. He 
was identified with many secret societies. The funeral was 
held on December 13, and was attended by many friends and 
representatives from the American Soda Fountain Company. 











CHARLES B, SMITH. 


Charles B. Smith, president of the firm of C. B. Smith & 
Co., wholesale and retail druggists of Newark, N. J., died on 
Christmas morning of a complication of diseases, superin 
duced by an attack of gastritis. He was born in Lackawanna. 
Pa., in 1841, and went to work in a drug store in Newark 
when still young. He saved enough money in a few years to 
enable him to take a course in pharmacy and in 1863 he gradu- 
ated from the New York College of Pharmacy. He worked 
for a while with Tarrant & Co. and in 1867 returned to New- 
ark, where he purchased a half interest in the business of his 
first employer. Later he succeeded to the whole business, 
took in partners, and in 1891 the company were incorporated as 
Cc. B. Smith & Co., at 863 Broad street. Three of his sons 
are members of the firm and one of them, Clarence P., who 
is well known in New Jersey association affairs, will probably 
be made president. 

JOHN CARNRICK. 

John Carnrick,of Reed & Carnrick, manufacturing chemists, 
died on January 8 at his residence, 206 West Ninety-ninth 
street, in this city, from paralysis, aged 65 years. He leaves 
a widow and four children, Mrs. Henry Feuchtwanger, Mrs. 
Emile Baumgarten, and Edgar and John Carnrick. He was 
what might fairly be called a remarkable man, doing un- 
common things in an uncommon way. No American phar- 
maceutical chemist, living or dead, has produced the number 
of notable and permanent successes in the way of proprietary 
medicaments. He was, we believe, the father of the modern 
American elixir, having made and put on the market a pro 
prietary elixir which was the pioneer of that flood of elixirs 
which, about 1875, deluged pharmacy. Among the prepara- 
tions perfected by Mr. Carnick are such p pular preparations 
as Liquid Peptonoids, Lactopeptine, and half a dozen other 
equally successful preparations. Mr. Carnick was a small 
dark man, with a positive genius for taciturnity, but even the 
most thoughtful observer would have seen that this silence 
was not that of the dull. His eyes were bright, Keen and 
alert, and his whole face showed that his mind was ever 
active. He was personally known to but few members of 
the trade, but the result of his work is known everywhere. 

BRUNO HIRSCH. 

Dr. Bruno Hirsch died at his home in Leipsic, Germany. 
on December 8, at the age of 77. Dr. Hirsch was best known 
to the pharmacists outside Germany by his Universal Phar- 
macoporia, the second edition of which has just been issued. 
He was born in Goerlitz on April 13, 1826, and was appren 
ticed to an apothecary in his native town. On completing his 
pharmaceutical studies he entered the Schering pharmacy, in 
Berlin, and was later employed in the Klug pharmacy, in the 
same city. In 1856 he took over the ownership of the Adler 
pharmacy, in Gruenberg, which he conducted for 19 years. 
In 1875 he removed to Giessen, where he devoted most of his 
time to scientific studies. In the year 1876 he was granted a 
special concession for the opening of a new pharmacy in 
Frankfort-on-the-Main in recognition of his scientific contribu- 
tions to pharmacy. He was unfortunately unable to continue 
the conduct of this establishment owing to his suffering from 
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gout. In 1887 he removed to Berlin and in 1894 took up his 
residence at Dresden, where he made his home up to the time 
of his death, devoting his time to literary and scientific work. 
In addition to his Universal Pharmacopeia Dr. Hirsch was 
either author or coeditor of several important contributions to 
pharmaceutical literature, as will be seen by a perusal of the 
following bibliography of his works which is given in a recent 
number of the Pharmaceutische Zeitung: 


Auflage der preussichen Pharmakopie (R. Decker). 

1863 Vergleichende Uebersicht zwischen der 6 und 7. Auflage der 
preussischen Pharmakopée. (R. Decker.) 

1866 Die Priifung der Arzneimittel. (R. v. Decker.) 

1866 Die — der Mineralwiisser. (Neues Jahrbuch der Phar- 

macie.) 

1870-73 Contributions to Musprati’s Chemie und fiir v. Fehling’s Hand- 
woérterbuch der Chemie. 

1873 Pharmacopea Germanica ne mit der Pharmacopea 

Sorussica u. a. (R. v. Decker. 
1875 Die Priifung der Arzneimittel. Second edition, 2 volumes. (R. 
Decker.) 

1876 Ueber die der Benseetinans einer Pharmakopée zu Grunde zu 
legenden Prinzipien. (R. v. Decker.) 

1879 Gutachtliche Aeusserung auf die seitens des Herrn. Reichskanz- 
lers beziiglich Revision der Pharm. Germ. aufgestellten Fragen. 

1883 Vergleichende Uebersicht zwischen der 1 und 2. Ausgabe der 
Pharmacopeia Germanica. (R. v. Decker’s Verlag.) 

1883 Supplement zu der 2, Ausgabe der Pharmacopeia Germanic. (R. 
v. Decker.) 

1884-90 Universalpharmakopée, 2 Biinde. (Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht.) 

1887 Handbuch der praktischen Pharmacie, with Prof. H. Beckurts. 
2 volumes. (Ferd. Enke.) 

1891 awry zum Arzneibuch fiir das Deutsche Reich, with Dr. 

hneider. (Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht.) 

1892-93 ‘Custiintliche kritische Besprechungen neuerer Pharmakopéen, 
namentlich der italienischen und nordamerikanischen. (Phar- 
maceutische Centralhalle.) 

1895 Beurtheilung der neuen franzisischen Pharmakopée. (Pharma- 
ceutische Centralhalle.) 

1895 Kommentar zum Nachtrag fiir das Deutsche Arzneibuch, with 
Dr. A. Schneider. (Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht.) 

1895 Die Verschiedenheiten gleichnamiger offizineller Arzneimittel. 
(Ferd. Enke.) ; 

1901-02 Universalpharmakopie. Second edition. 


GUSTAV MELLIN. 


Gustav Mellin, the originator of Mellin’s Food, died in 
England on December 19, 1902. He was a native of Wessel- 
biiren in the Duchy of Holstein, where his father was a 
pharmacist. After serving an apprenticeship to pharmacy 
young Mellin went to London, and served for a time on the 
apothecaries’ staff of the German Hospital. After a few 
years’ experience in various pharmacies in London, in 1854 
he went to Roberts & Co., Paris, but he did not remain there 
for any length of time. Securing a position with a surgeon 
who conducted a pharmacy in Regent street, it was not lung 
before he got a share in the business, and when the surgeon 
died Mr. Mellin found himself in the possession of a flour- 
ishing concern. It was in that establishment that he con- 
tinued his work on the preparation of infants’ food that he 
had begun some years before. At first he produced a liquid 
food, then a Baroness von Lersner and her husband came to 
him with an introduction from Liebig, and suggested that 
they should help him to push the food. This he agreed to, and 
the agreement, with subsequent litigation, cost him $60,000. 
Before that he had produced the food as a dry powder, and 
after he got over the financial reverse he pushed ahead, mak- 
ing the food in his back shop, but in 1875 he started the 
Marlborough Works at Peckham, where the business has 
since developed enormously. It was acquired by a limited 
company in 1895 for a quarter of a million, the American 
offshoot of the concern being known as the Mellin’s Food 
Company of North America. 


ARTHUR PETER. 


Arthur Peter, probably the oldest active member of the 
wholesale drug trade in the United States, died at his home 
in Louisville, Ky., on January 6, at the age of about 86 years. 
Mr. Peter was a native of England, and came to the United 
States in about 1856. After stopping a short time in Pitts- 
burg, he removed to Louisville, where he engaged in the drug 
business. His first entry into business on his own account 
was as a member of the firm of Wilson & Peter. This firm 
name was subsequently changed to Peter, Powers & Cooper, 
then to Arthur Peter & Co., and finally to the Peter-Bauer 
Drug Company, of which concern Mr. Peter was president 
at the time of his death. Mr. Peter was a prominent member 
of the Baptist Church and contributed liberally to that church 
in the city of Louisville. He took an active part in the West- 
ern Wholesale Druggists’ Association, which was the prede- 
cessor of the National Wholesale Druggists’ Association, hav- 
ing been president of that organization in 1878. He leaves 
two sons, Cary and Arthur, both of whom are identified with 
the Peter-Bauer Drug Company. 






















GEORGE W. KENNEDY. 


On Monday, December 22, George W. Kennedy, Ph.G., for 
28 years secretary of the council of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association, died at his home in Pottsville, Pa., in his 
fifty-ninth year, of pneumonia. Mr. Kennedy was born in 
Philadelphia on February 22, 1843. He entered the drug busi- 
ness in that city as an apprentice, and enlisted as a private in 
Company G, Third Pennsylvania Reserves, on September 15. 
1862. He was wounded on December 13 of the same year 
and discharged from the hospital on February 2, 1863. He re- 
enlisted and served throughout the war, being mustered out 
with his regiment in 1865 with the rank of hospital steward. 
On his return to Philadelphia after the war Mr. Kennedy com- 
pleted his course at the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, 
graduating in the class of 1869. He was employed in the drug 
store of Curt Hughes, at Pottsville, and afterward engaged in 
business on his own account at Mahanoy City, Pa. Selling out 
his store in that city, he returned to Pottsville and engaged in 
business on his own account there, conducting his business 
successfully until his death. He was a member of the Legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania for two terms. 

He was one of the founders and one time president of 
the Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical Association. He joined the 
American Pharmaceutical Association in 1869 and, as above 
stated, has been secretary of the council of that body for 28 
years. On the completion of his twenty-fifth year of service 
as secretary of the council he was presented with a gold medal 
by the association and a series of resolutions expressive of 
appreciation for services rendered the organization. Mr. Ken- 
nedy contributed a number of papers to the proceedings of the 
association, some of the more important of which are given 
below, with the volume of, the proceedings in which the 
papers appear. This, of coutse, represents only a small por- 
tion of the papers contributed by him to pharmaceutical 
literature: 

Aspidium Marginal, xxvii, 186; Coca, xxvi, 764, 880; Extract Aloes, 
xxv, 402; Senega, og 721; Frasera Walteri xxi, 635; Glycerin, Hy- 
groscopicity, xxvii, 724; Guarana, xxiv, 491, xxvi, 900; Jaborandi, xxix, 
421; Mercurial Gintment, xxx, 551, 624-5 Phvsostigma, xxiii, 602; 
Pilocarpina, xxix, 421: Rhamnus Purshiana, "xxviii, 431; Report ‘of Ex: 
ecutive Committee, xxiii, 761, xxiv, 581, xxv, 485, xxvi, 856, xxvii. 
516; Suppositories xxii, 383, 501-2; Tinctura Ferri Chloridi, xxiv, 675 ; 
Arctic Flora, xxxii, 495; Cinchonidine Sulphate, xxxi, 383’; Cream of 
Tartar, xxxil, 445: Elixir Hydrastin and Bismuth, xxxii, 514, 51 ; 
Fluid Extract Glycyrrhiza, xxxv, 530; Nicotine in Cannabis Indica, 
xxxiv, 119; Oils of Birch and Gaultheria, xxxi, 397: Oil of Maize, 
xxxvii, 169: Comparison of the two Rhamuus, Xxxiili, 497. 

Mr. Kennedy leaves a widow, who was well known to and 
very popular among the members of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association, as she frequently attended the meetings 
of that body. He also leaves the following children: Dr. R. 
M. Kennedy, U. S. N.; Dr. L. T. Kennedy, of the United States 
Marine Hospital and Public Health service; G. M. Kennedy, a 
student in the electrical engineering department of Lehigh 
University, and Jenny, wife of J. W. Fox. 

Mr. Kennedy was a man of singular charm of manner, 
simple, quiet, unaffected and frank. He was not only an 
efficient officer of the American Pharmaceutical Association, 
but a warm friend of every one prominently identified with 
the organization, and his death will be regarded as no less 
than a personal calamity by a large number of warm friends 
in pharmaceutical circles. 
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J. N. Walker, of Carmel, N. Y., was in town a few days ago. 


The betrothal is announced of Miss Rose to Charles Gut- 
kin, Ph.G., of 467 East Houston street. 


Mr. Wardell, of Wardell Brothers, Hudson, N. Y., was a 
visitor in the local drug market last week. 


A new drug store has been opened in the Bronx at 171st 
street and Webster avenue, by A. Allison. 


The drug store at Seventy-fifth street and Columbus avenue 
conducted by Adolf Chappie, has been sold to C. D. Bowman. 


Messrs. R. Grassi and Modica are the new owners of D. 
Crocicchia’s drug store at 106th street and Second avenue. 


J. L. House has removed from 96 Kingston avenue, a block 
away, to Kingston avenue and Bergen street, Brooklyn. 


A. Stewart, who conducts a pharmacy in Williamsburg, 
Brooklyn, contemplates opening another establishment near 
Troy and Pacific streets, at the other end of Brooklyn. 


Arthur E. Bailey succeeds James W. Beckwith as man- 
ager at Wm. Hauenstein’s, 598 Coluinbus avenue. Mr. Beck- 
with has purchased and is conducting a store in Brooklyn. 


Francis J. Schriber succeeds Herman Grundhoeffer as man- 
ager of Louis P. Rupp’s drug store, at 206 Seventh avenue. 
Mr. Grundhoeffer has purchased a store at Seotia, N. Y. 


Percy C. Magnus, of Magnus & Lauer and the Witchhazel 
Distilling Company, went to Asheville, N. C., during the last 
week of the old year to rest and recuperate after his recent 
illness. 


On Christmas morning a fire, in which several lives were 
lost, destroyed Arbuckle’s sugar refinery and caused a damage 
of $5,000 to the warehouse of the Williamsburg Cork Works, 
Brooklyn. 


The London Drug Company opened a handsome wholesale 
and retail drug store at 281 Bowery, Christmas week. Louis 
Lurie is manager, and the prescription clerks are Wm. Kruger, 
Peter Antony and Philip Levy. 

George Reimann, of Buffalo, who has recently been re- 
elected secretary of the Western branch of the State Board 
of Pharmacy, visited New York last week and called on 
several of his friends in the trade. 


Samuel Naitove opened a new pharmacy at Forty-eighth 
street and Second avenue on January 1. Wm. J. Lindemann, 
who was formerly with J. M. Nislig, Seventy-second street 
and Second avenue, will manage the establishment, Nathan 
Brodkin being the prescription clerk. 


Lissey Bernkart, who formerly managed Brenglass & 
Kohosoff’s drug store at Seventy-seventh street and First 
avenue, has started in business for himself at Third avenue 
and Seventy-fourth street. Samuel Steckler has been engaged 
as clerk. 


The new Brooklyn College of Pharmacy is about completed 
and it is expected that the formal opening will take place 
about January 25, although the exact date has not yet been 
fixed. The next Board of Pharmacy examination, however. 
will be held in the new building on January 21. 


O. N. Frankfurter, who was formerly in the employment of 
Thomas W. Linton as prescription clerk in the pharmacy at 
Seventeenth street and Fourth avenue, is now in Mexico City, 
Republic of Mexico. Some of his friends were agreeably sur- 
prised to receive New Year cards from him at that point during 
the holiday season. 


Charles H. La Wall, assistant professor of pharmacy in the 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, spent a day or two in New 
York during the Christmas holidays. Mr. La Wall is a mem- 
ber of the chemical staff of Smith, Kline & French Company 
and is an experienced analytical chemist, having done consid- 
erable work in the examination of prepared foods, ete. 


At the regular meeting of the Kings County Pharmaceuti- 
‘al Society, to be held at the Brooklyn College of Pharmacy 
to-morrow afternoon (Tuesday), at 2.30 o’clock, a paper will 
be read by Dr. John Ketterle, on ‘‘ Experience With Phar- 
macists.” In view of the novelty of the subject a large at- 
tendance is looked for. 
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Charles F. Schleussner, who formerly conducted two suc- 
cessful pharmacies in Brooklyn, and who recently disposed of 
his interests in these stores, has moved to the Borough of 
Manhattan and purchased the old established store of Reuben 
R. Smith at 198 Ninth avenue. Mr. Smith still retains his in- 
terest in the pharmacy at Seventh avenue and Fifty-seventh 
street. 


Albert E. Ebert, Ph.M., of Chicago, was a welcome visitor 
to New York last week. Mr. Ebert is a member of the Board 
of Trustees of the United States Pharmacopceial Convention 
and attended a meeting of the board in Philadelphia. Mr. 
Ebert, though a veteran pharmacist, is still as bright and 
active as a youth of 20, and is keenly alive to every move that 
affects the welfare of pharmacy. 


The marriage of Miss Julia Bradford White Wickham, 
daughter of William Hull Wickham, of the firm of McKessou 
& Robbins, to Hardy Seton Locksmith, of Kent, England, oc- 
curred on December 27. The Rev. Dr. Ernest Stires performe’t 
the ceremony at the home of the bride’s parents, 10 East Fifty- 
sixth street. On January 10 Mr. and Mrs, Locksmith left for 
San Francisco. It is probable that they will make England 
their home after a short sojourn in Japan. 


William D. Faris, secretary and treasurer of H. J. Baker & 
Bro., retired from the firm after having been a member for 24 
years. He was interested in and well informed upon tariff 
matters and took an active part in the affairs of the Board of 
Trade and Transportation, having been treasurer of the drug 
trade section of the board since 1891. Mr. Faris’ retirement is 
due wholly to the condition of his health. He contemplates 
taking a journey around the world. 


T. Bruce Furnival, who was for some time an active 
worker in the Alumni Association of New York College of 
Pharmacy, and who was more recently in the employment of 
Hal! & Ruckle, has engaged in business for himself by pur- 
chasing the pharmacy at 1624 North Salina street, in Syra- 
cuse, formerly owned and conducted by Howard B. Thomas. 
Mr. Furnival is an old Syracuse boy. having been formerly 
connected with the firm of Brown & Dawson, in Syracuse. He 
was for a short time an instructor in New York College of 
Pharmacy and is well equipped by education and experience 
to conduct a first-class pharmacy. His many friends will join 
with us in wishing him a prosperous career. 


Serious charges have been made against Dr. Vincenzo 
D’Elia and a druggist of New Haven by Sidney Faber, secre- 
tary of the New York State Board of Pharmacy. Charles A. 
Petralgia presented himself to the New York Board to take 
examinations for a druggist’s license. He had a certificate 
from a local druggist showing that he had studied with him 
for five years. It is alleged that Petralgia had seen the drug- 
gist in question but once. He made a bad failure of the ex- 
aminations. The charge is made that the druggist gave the 
applicant the certificate on the solicitation of Dr. D’Blia. It 
is supposed that the applicant expected to pass the New York 
examination through the aid of a New York druggist. 


Tire, the origin of which is believed to have been spon- 
taneous combustion, destroyed the big factory of the Standard 
Rock Candy Company, Bedford avenue and North Twelfth 
street, Williamsburg, on December 27. The loss is placed at 
$250,000. The three buildings occupied nearly half a_ block. 
Dryden & Palmer is the name under which the rock candy 
syrup business is known to the trade. J. H. Barker & Co.’s 
large warehouse, containing $100,000 worth of cocoa beans, 
was also burned. Noah Palmer is proprietor of both firms. 
The buildings were erected five years ago, but were soon to 
have been condemned to make way for a new park. A new 
building at Tenth avenue and West Thirtieth street, this city, 
is now under course of erection for the company. 


Harris Nevelson, of Nevelson Brothers, pharmacists, at 
961-963 Park avenue, has recently gained notoriety through 
bringing suit against J. Pierpont Morgan to recover $250 for 
freezing him in his store and his customers out of it. Daniel 
W. Blumenthal, who is counsel for Mr. Nevelson, says that the 
flats in the house have been without heat for some time owing 
to the lack of coal. A few days ago a surprise party was to 
he given, but when the guests drove up in their carriages 
they were told to go away if they did not wish to freeze. Mr. 
Nevelson has apartments in the rear of his store, and alleges 
in the complaint that owing to the cold rooms he caught a 
severe cold and has been under the care of Dr. Daniel Stern, of 
141 East Seventy-fourth street. He has brought the action to 
secure payment for medical services. Meanwhile the process 
server is experiencing no little trouble in finding Mr. Morgan, 
as the clerks of the financier have obstinately persisted in re- 
fusing to allow him an audience with the great man. 
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Albert Fischer, who conducts a pharmacy at 1732 Broad- 
way, Brooklyn, was the victim of an attempted hold up at 
Christmas time. The day before Christmas a well dressed 
man entered his store and asked him to cash a check for $75. 
Mr. Fischer told the man that he did not have the amount 
asked for in his possession. The man thereupon left the store, 
only to return in a few minutes with a request for $10 as he 
could not get any one to cash his check. Mr. Fischer was en- 
tirely unsuspicious and asked if that amount would do, and 
the man said that $15 would auswer his needs _ better. 
Turning to the cash register to get this amount, Mr. Fischer 
happened to glance in the mirror, when he saw his visitor 
stealing toward him with his hand upraised and a threatening 
look in his eye. Hurriedly closing the cash register he turned 
and dealt his would-be assailant a blow between the eyes that 
knocked him to the floor. Mr. Fischer followed this up by at- 
tacking the man with his revolver, but the latter jumped up 
and ran from the store before he could be seized. Specially 
detailed policemen disguised as respectable looking citizens 
have been patrolling the vicinity ever since, but no arrest has 
yet been made. 


George Seabury’s Art Collection. 


The private art collection of George J. Seabury, of Seabury 
« Johnson, arrived from Europe during the holidays and now 
graces the dining rooms, the red room and the ladies’ room of 
the Drug Trade Club. 

Among the more prominent pictures in we collection may 

be mentioned ‘“ Christmas Time;” “The Hunter’s Return,” 
Herger; “ An American Merchant,” Spielter; ** Contest for the 
Prineess;” ‘‘ Austrian Alps,’ Rieger; “English Fruit and 
Flower Pieces,” Claire; “ Currency,” de Neuville; ‘* Disturbed 
Slumber; ” * Mother’s Darling,” Irolli; ‘** Music Soothes,” Galli; 
* Austrian Landscape.” Rollin; * Cheating at Cards,’”’ Tommas!: 
“The Rustic Whip,” Vezin; * Haymakers,” Duprez: “* The Art 
Critics,” Spielter; ‘ Landscape,’ Berry; “ Hunting Dogs— 
Pointers,” Tracey: *“*Grandfather’s Birthday;” “ The Medi- 
tative Fisherman;” * The Old Cronies,” Moller; ‘ Carnival o7 
tome.” Fredrickson; “Evening in the White Mountains,” 
Julian Rix: “ The Amateur Hunter,” after Defregger: * His 
First Loss:” “ Telling War Stories,” V. Regnano, and * Still 
Life,” Whittaker. As will be noted, the pictures are the work 
of famous artists. Some rare curios are also shown. ‘“ Hunt- 
ers at the Deer’s Death” is engraved on steel by a famous 
Venetian, “ The Eagle Poacher” and “ The Edelweiss Gath- 
erer” are cut from entire pieces of wood, and ‘* Ehrenbreiten- 
stein on the Rhine” is pictured in cork wood. 

A view of the collection, music and a luncheon were the 
pleasing features of the New Year’s Eve celebration of the 
club. Another interesting feature of the display on this day 
was an exhibition of medicinal plants growing in pots. The 
plants exhibited included speciments of the following: Berberis 
aquifolium (Oregon grape, holly leaved barberry), Echinacea 
angustifolia (cone flower, black Sampson), Euphorbia pilulifera 
(pill bearing spurge), Grindelia robusta (gum plant), Amaran- 
thus hypochondriacus (Prince’s feather), Apocynum andro- 
swmifolium (dog’s bane), Polygonum hydropiper (smart weed). 
Semen Curcubitis sylvestris (squirting cucumber), Magnolia 
glauca tripétala (umbrella tree). 


European Pharmacies Affected by American Methods. 


Albert Plaut, of Lelin & Fink, returned from his European 
trip a few days before Christmas, and with his characteristi< 
energy immediately plunged into work again. Mr. Plaut did 
not make an extended tour, having spent most of his time ip 

’aris and London, although he paid a short visit to Genoa 
and a few other places of interest. While in London he at- 
tended the fortnightly sale of drugs. One feature that im- 
pressed him, he said, was that if a certain lot of goods offered 
at the auction did not bring satisfactory prices the owner 
withdrew the part of the goods remaining unsold. There was 
no “upset” price, as is sometimes the case at auctions in this 
country, but it seemed to be the owner's privilege to call back 
his goods as soon as he found that the prices offered were not 
what he expected or was willing to accept. Speaking of phar- 
macies in the places he visited, he said that the foreign drug 
stores seemed to be confined more strictly to drugs and phar 
macy, while side lines and the hundred and one articles which 
may be found in large drug stores in this country are not so 
much in evidence. He thought, however, that the tendency 
among foreign pharmacies was to pattern more and more after 
the typical American drug store. Mr. Plaut had a very delight- 
ful trip during his six weeks’ stay abroad, but the continual 
rounds of pleasures and sightseeing, while enjoyable, were not 
conducive to much actual rest. 
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WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Buffalo Druggists Have Light Business—Druggists Who Hold Office 
—Hopes of a Rest in Legislative Matters—Registration of Car- 
bolic Acid Suggested. 





(From our Regular Correspondent.) 

Buffalo, January 7.—There seems not to be much improve- 
ment in the Buffalo retail drug trade. All that the most 
favored will say of it is that it is fair. There is a special 
reason for the druggist to feel poor now. The big stores have 
been reporting the best holiday trade in their history, but 
there is not even a small slice cf this coming to the drug 
stores, as they nowadays carry nothing that the gift-seeking 
shopper wants. Yet the city drug trade is in better shape than 
it was a few years ago and is thankful for that. 


ONE BUSY DRUGGIST. 


Dr. Gregory is rather overweighted these days with honors. 
or maybe he looks on them as cares. He went te Albany 
this week for the reorganization of the State Board of Phar- 
macy, while there are classes in the Buffalo College of Phar- 
macy and the Buffalo Medical College waiting for him, not 
to mention the Genesee Pharmacy, which he has lately been 
fixing up till it looks like a parlor. And the improvements 
are not all in yet. 

POLITICAL DRUGGISTS. 


Politics managed to hit druggist Neil McEachren, the Buf- 
falo alderman, only a glancing blow after all. He was all 
slated for chairman and then an east sider, who goes by the 
euphonious name of John Kick, managed to get a bare ma- 
jority against him and had to have the place. There are 
charges of shady deals in the arrangement. McEachren was 
elected chairman of the Common Council, which is a union 
of the two city legislative bodies, but which seldom meets. 

City Councilman Thomas Stoddart was invited by the 
mayor of Buffalo to take his place in welcoming to the city 
the State Fruit Dealers’ Association, and, of course, Mr. 
Stoddart made a graceful speech. 


NO DRUG LEGISLATION ANTICIPATED. 


President Stoddart, of the State Pharmaceutical Assscia- 
tion, is not looking for any drug legislation this winter, and 
he hopes that if there is any one in New York who is he will 
remember the position of the State Association on the matter. 
Properly the association has no legislation to propose and if 
there are no druggists, or worse vet, no ductors in the Legisla- 
ture we may escape. Still it is proposed to call the Legisla- 
tive Committee of the association together and see if there 
must be anything done in that line. There is room for hop- 
ing that if the committee fails to propose anything the drug- 
gist in general will feel bound by the action, though the 
president seems to fear that some one will break loose even 
after that. He would be glad to see some modification of 
the excise law, but does not appear to be preparing for any- 
thing of the sort. Though he believes that the druggists of 
the State have maintained the law well he would like a special 
license, costing $50 to $100, ahd permitting the sale of liquor 
in quantities up to a pint or possibly a quart. Of course 
the saloon element would oppose such a measure. When 
Mr. Stoddart went to Albany last season to look into the 
complants of violation of the $5 license by druggists he 
satisfied himself that there was not much reason for the 
charge and is glad that nothing more was done about it. 


BUFFALO ITEMS. 

The only changes in the Buffalo drug stores reported are 
the removal from Hudson street of the store of T. S. Wilson 
to Utica and Rhode Island streets, and the closing up of the 
store of George Herman on Niagara street. 

City Chemist Hill, of Buffalo, appears to be getting tired 
of testing the drinking water and then dropping the case. 
Of course the health department orders the water boiled 
when there are too many germs in it. but Dr. Hill says that 
he is not going to be satisfied till there is a filtering plant 
established. The analysis continues to disclose nitrogenous 
matter in increasing quantities, and though the condition of 
things is not at all alarming, it is time to do something before 
that time comes. 

Some of the Buffalo newspapers are noting that there were 
more suicides in the city last year from carbolic acid than 
anything else, and ask why there is not some restriction on 
the sale of it. Druggists, however, do not appear to be 
much in favor of anything of the sort. One of them says, for 
instance, that there is no more excuse for such a restriction 
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than there is on the sale of firearms. Nobody wants the 
purchaser of a revolver registered. ‘The reason for care in 
the sale of virulent poisons is to prevent mistakes in the dis- 
pensing of them. 

UP STATE NOTES. 

N. Barrowclough, proprietor of the Powers Hotel drug 
store in Rochester, who has acquired more than a local fame 
for the attractive character of his window displays, is com- 
peting for a large prize offered by a San Francisco perfumery 
house for the neatest and most effective window trim of their 
perfumery specialties. It is believed that Mr. Barrowclough 
stands a good chance of winning the prize. 

O’Rourke & Hurley, pharmacists, Little Falls, attracted 
crowds to their show windows at the holiday season by a 
very ingenious and attractive winter scene. The display was 
designed by Mr. Hurley and consisted of a representation 
of a snow storm. From perforated boxes concealed near the 
top of the window came a shower of myriad pieces of paper, 
and these were kept in motion by electric fans in either 
corner of the window. The illusion was hightened by means 
of a liberal display of evergreens and holly, while three live 
owls gave an appearance of verisimilitude to the scene which 
was irresistible. A stuffed owl, with illuminated eyes, shed 
a mild light on the scene and added rather than detracted 
from the realism of the show. 

There is one case in Erie County, N. Y., in which the New 
York State Board of Pharmacy has had an odd experience. 
It happened that the proprietor of the store in question had 
been guilty of the usual offense of running a store without a 
licensed pharmacist, but it happened that he had for attorney 
a man who was a candidate for the Assembly and was 
thought to be sure of election. The prosecutors reasoned that 
if they pushed the case and fined the druggist in spite of his 
attorney the latter might make a lot of trouble in Albany 
this winter. So they waited discreetly till after election, not 
knowing just what to do, when lo! he was beaten in the elec- 
tion and the case goes ahead on its merits. All of which 
shows that the people on the side of the law must be as wise 
as serpents as well as other people. 





New Remedies. 


Two weeks ago I was summoned to the bedside of Djoahnne 
Sdtleometzhler. The irvolute and labyrinthinate tangle of his 
symptoms made me suspect at first that he had absorbed his 
own name. But further examination convinced me that he 
was the victim of typhomalariopneumophisicotrychinotetano- 
ataxiouephreticosplenitis. Owing to the ubiquity of pathogenic 
bacilli, antiseptics are always indicated, so I exhibited calcium 
betanaphtholalphamononosulphonate. As the patient suffered 
from severe non-localized pain, I gave orthooxyethylanamono- 
benzoylamidoquinoline combined with salicylaldehydmethyl- 
phenylhydrazine. For his insomnia I gave trichoraldehyd- 
phenyldimethylpyrazolene. His wife asked me what ailed him 
and what I was giving him. I told her, and she said “ Yes,” 
and turned very pale. Upon examining him the next morning 
I became convinced that the vital forces had misconstrued the 
remedies and that a congeries of retro-absorptions had re- 
sulted. I then wrote out the following prescription: 


TELPAUVOTOUCTATIATLNOIOTRIMD 65 5 aio 5 2 oe 0.650 6 6b ce coe ee a sas 5i 

Sodium thioparatoluidinesulphonate..................04- cane 

Orthosulphamidobenzoic anhydride.............cccecvervrece i 

PSII OROPEOD ATO CDE TONED, 0.5.5.5 oi W. o:ao. 9 bee) 6 denen 0 0. bug o ore ain 3i 
M 


Sig.: A teaspoonful every hour. 

When the wife presented the prescription to the druggist 
he instantly dropped dead! The patient is up and about, but 
something is wrong with his Broca’s convolution—he mutters 
in a multisyllabic lingo that is intelligible only to modern phar- 
macal chemists. I am in hiding where the spiral melody of 
the woodbine that twineth blendeth ever sweet, low, soothing, 
murmurous, quadrisyllabic rhythmic rune of the gentle poly- 
gonum punctatum.—Medical Exchange. 


Patent Medicines Will Be Barred. 


Patent medicines, it appears, are to be barred from the St. 
Louis Exposition. J. A. Ockerson, chief of the liberal arts 
department of the exposition, is quoted in the Atlanta Journal- 
Record of Medicine as saying: “ Articles that are in any way 
dangerous or offensive; also patent medicines, nostrums and 
empirical preparations whose ingredients are concealed, will 
not be admitted to the exposition. The director of exhibits, 
with the approval of the president, has the authority to order 
the removal of any article he may consider dangerous, detri- 
mental to or incompatible with the object or decorum of the ex- 
position or the comfort and safety of the public.” 
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Boston Druggists Smoke and Talk—Standing Committees Appointed 
—The Board of Pharmacy Attacked—Result of the Board 
Examinations. 


(From our Regular Correspondent.) 


Boston, January 7.—The members of the Boston Druegists’ 
Association held a “Smoky Talk” at Young’s Hotel on the 
evening of December 30. President Hubbard occupied the 
chair and the event was enjoyably informal. Dr. Albert 
Mott and George W. Cobb were elected delegates to the Mas- 
sachusetts State Board of Trade and the following committees 
were appointed: On Annual Dinner, Fred. A. Hubbard, 
George H. Ingraham and James O. Jordan; on Nomination 
of Officers, Hon. Gorham D. Gilman, George LL. Roskell and 
Joel S. Orne. The question of early closing of freight houses 
was discussed and it was voted t+ request the railroads to 
return to the old hour of closing—namely, 5.80 p.m., also to 
ask the same privilege granted in New York, that of allowing 
all of the teams within the gates at the closing hour to un- 
load. The recent decision of the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment concerning the use ef any alcoholic flavorings at the 
soda fountain was also considered. It was thought the de- 
cision would do no harm to druggists in this State, for they 
all hold the necessary retail licenses, but that it would affect 
other sellers of light brewages, such, for instance, as con- 
fectioners. It was also brought to the attention of the mem- 
bers that there would be a renewal of the legislation fight this 
winter in the charging of soda fountains. 


DANGER IN HEADACHE POWDERS, 

The recent verdict against Hegeman & Co., of New York, 
involving the sale and use of headache powders is attracting 
much interest here, and many druggists have a feeling of 
insecurity in selling such remedies. In fact more than one 
has expressed the intention to use a caution label in the 
future. This feeling is intensified because an incident nearly 
parallel has happened recently in one of the outlying towns. 
The patient who took the headache tablets was made very 
ill and a physician was called, who thought for a time that 
death would ensue. Since the affair friends of the sick 
person have been to see the druggist and it is thought a 
suit will result. 

THE BOARD ATTACKED. 


One of the penny sheets in this city is after the Board 
of Pharmacy with a sharpened stick, and the matter is being 
handled without regard to the facts in law. One of the first 
complaints was that the board was not following up convic- 
tions for violation of the liquor law. This was unjust with- 
out considering the facts, as the board is handicapped in a 
sense, for it cannot take any action unless a violation is re- 
ported within 15 days, so that a case eceurring in a remote 
section of the State might not be brought to the attention of 
the board in time. Then the paper turned to berating the 
board for not enforcing the poison law, and insinuated that 
there was a law which would permit the sale of many 
poisons only on the order of a physician. As a matter of 
fact, cocaine is the only drug of this character which cannot 
be sold unless crdered by a doctor, and the board has nothing 
whatever to do with the enforcement of the poison law, as 
that matter has been placed in the hands of the State Board 
of Health and local police authorities. The Board of Phar- 
macy has no more right to compel a pharmacist to show his 
poison book than an ordinary citizen. 


BOARD EXAMINATIONS 


The Beard of Pharmacy held examinations last month, at 
which the following candidates were successful: Everett F. 
David, Gloucester; William A. Lynch, North Andover; Patrick 
H. Flynn, Holyoke; Arthur Hebert, Holyoke, and Charles W. 
Perry, 8d, Newburyport. 

In the annual report just issued the board makes only one 
recommendation. The report says: “The statutes provide 
that ‘The board may suspend the effect cf the certificate of 
registration as a pharmacist for such term as the board fixes,’ 
ete., but there is no provision for the disposal of the suspended 
certificate. It frequently occurs, therefore, that suspended 
certificates remain exposed in the stores as before suspension, 
and stores have been found in the past year operating under 
suspended or revoked certificates. The board recommends 
that the laws be so amended that revoked or suspended cer- 
tificates shall not be exposed, and that a penalty be provided 
for noncompliance with this provision.” 

































































































BOSTON ITEMS. 


Wilder X. Macurda, Ph.G., M. C. P., ’02, was married at 
Lisbon, Maine, last month. 


Prof. Wilbur L. Scoville has been confined to his home by 
tonsillitis, but is now recovering. 


The office of the Armstrong Mfg. Company has been moved 
from 17 Union street to 78A Broad street. 


Newton is having a police hearing, during which several 
druggists have had their names mentioned in connection with 
the liquor question. 


By the recent gas explosion in the store of Dr. Thomas 
J. Walker, Edgartown, a damage of $2,000 resulted. It is 
expected that the gas company will settle without suit. 


It was sad news for the friends of the late Henry Spavin 
that his son, Robert, aged 19, caught a severe cold at his 
father’s funeral, from which the young man’s death resulted 
within a week. 


Thoinas J. Curran, of Brookline, is receiving praise for his 
recent heroic work in jumping upon a car fender and hold- 
ing on to a young man who had been knocked under the 
car, thereby preventing the latter being run over. The young 
man was dragged over 25 feet while Curran held him. 


NEW ENGLAND ITEMS. 

George Moore died at Berwick, Maine, aged 77, December 
26. He had conducted a store at Somersworth, N. H., for 
the past 50 years, and was one of the leading citizens, giving 
largely of his means in an unostentatious manner to relieve 
the sufferings of the poor. 


There have been several poisoning cases in this section re- 
cently, in which the testimony of clerks or druggists is likely 
to prove an important factor. One involves the evidence of 
a clerk in Natick, Mass., another that of a Connecticut drug- 
gist, and a third is a Massachusetts case, in which the poi- 
son may have been obtained at a Granite State pharmacy. 
At all events the papers are teeming with articles about the 
store of F. E. Green, Littleton, N. H., and his clerks, Von C. 
Wheat and Harold Aldrich. 


The Willis H. Lowe Company, of Boston, have purchased 
of George Burwell & Sons all rights, titles and interest in all 
of their valuable list of proprietary specialties. The list in- 
cludes Burwell’s Instantaneous Headache Cachets, Areka Nut 
Tooth Paste, Jelly of Cucumber and Glycerine, Perfection Cold 
Cream, Theatrical Cold Cream, Dr. Rammeau’s French Spe- 
cific Remedies, Tibbett’s Hydriodic Obesity Pills, ete., ete. 
George Burwell left January 1 on an extended trip through 
the South and Pacific Slope in the interest of the Willis H. 
Lowe Company. 


The Johnson Chemical & Drug Company have just been 
organized at Augusta, Maine. The purpose is to deal in chem- 
icals and medical preparations. The promoters are Frank 
E. Donaldson, James A. Purdy, Edward G. Storer, Boston: 
Granville F. Rogers, Waltham, Mass.; Francis E. Johnson, 
Brunswick, Maine; Harry W. Johnson, Everett, Mass.; 
Thomas J. Hussey, New York: T. J. C. Little, Herbert L. 
Merrill, L. S. Bradbury, John H. Cogan, Augusta. The capi- 


-tal stock is $100,000, of which $70 is paid in; par value, $1. 


John H. Cogan is president and L. S. Bradbury treasurer. 


DETROIT NEWS. 

Alanson S. Brooks, of the wholesale drug firm of Williams, 
Davis, Brooks & Hinchman Scns, has sold his residence at 
637 Woodward avenue to Joseph Boyer, of the Detroit branch 
of the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, for $40,000. The 
sale includes a lot 98 x 190 feet. 


Frederick K. Stearns, of the well-known firm of manu- 
facturing pharmacists, acted as Santa Claus for 1,200 needy 
families recommended by the poor commission. Five great 
wagons loaded with candy, nuts, toys and popeorn for the 
children were used in the distribution, and they met an en- 
thusiastic reception wherever they went. 


Granville S. Purvis, druggist at 983 Jefferson avenue, played 
Santa Claus to children in his neighborhood and announced 
that 500 presents, including dolls, books and candy, would be 
given away. There was rough house when the youngsters 
gathered to receive the gifts. Two men were kept busy hold- 
ing them back. They were so vigorous that they broke down 
a 2x 4 scantling which had been placed to keep them from 
rushing the back door. Each “kid” tried to see how many 
times he could “repeat” on the druggist. 
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Appointment to the Board May Be Contested—The P. A. R. D. 
Elect Officers—A Committee at Work on a Price Schedule— 
New Officers Elected—Views of Cutters on the New Schedule. 


(From our Regular Correspondent.) 





Philadelphia, January 5.—In all probability there will be 
more legislation made in the interest of the wholesale and re- 
tail druggists at this session of the Legislature than there has 
been for years. For some time past the druggists have been 
watching legislation that affects them and the recent appoint- 
ments to the State Pharmaceutical Board have somewhat ex- 
cited the druggists, and before these appointments have been 
approved by the Senate a fight is to be made to have them 
set aside. Governor Stone, it is claimed, made a number of 
appointments to this board in the interest of politics. The 
recent appointment of Paul W. Hauck, of Shenandoah, to a 
position on the board has created considerable talk and every 
effort is to be made to have the appointment set aside. Be- 
side Mr. Hauck, Mr. Minnock, of Allegheny, and Mr. Davis, 
of Scranton, are also members of the board whose appoint- 
ments have not been confirmed by the Senate. It is the inten- 
tion of the druggists to have. the new Governor appoint only 
druggists of renown on this board, so that it will not be a 
party machine and will work for the good of the drug trade. 


THE P. A R. D. ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Philadelphia Association of Re- 
tail Druggists has created considerable discussion in the drug 
trade. This meeting was held on January 2, and besides elect- 
ing officers and directors an advance in the prices of pro- 
prietary medicines was a chief topic for discussion. There 
were a number of suggestions made. Some of the members of 
the association are desirous of having a general advance in 
the price of all proprietary medicines, and to deal only with 
such manufacturers as will sell to those who do not cut prices. 
A prominent druggist said: 

“A suggestion I would like to make is that it might be 
as well not to give the impression to the public that we are 
raising prices. If any objection is made we can say we are 
compelled to do it by the manufacturers. You can say that 
you have been obliged to sign a contract with the manufac- 
turers that you will not sell below a certain price.” 


THE OFFICERS ELECTED. 


A committee of five was appointed to prepare a new price 
schedule. The association elected the following officers to 
serve during the ensuing year: 

President, Charles Leedom; first vice-president, Charles 
Rehfuss; second vice-president, William E. Lee; third vice- 
president, Robert McNeil: financial secretary, H. James Bat- 
dorff; recording secretary, Dr. J. Reese; treasurer, G. W. Fehr. 
Directors: W. H. Poley, T. H. Potts, H. C. Blair, Jacob Epp- 
stein, J. M. Baer, William L. Cliffe and N. F. Weisner. 


PRESIDENT LEEDOM’S VIEWS. 


In speaking of the action jin regard to advancing the price 
of proprietary medicines, Chas. Leedom, president of the asso- 
ciation, said: 

“The question is purely a business one. It isn’t that we 
wish to raise the price of these medicines. What we are after 
is to restore them in part, at least, to their original status. 
The popular proprietary remedies—say any one of what we 
call the big five—are sold at a loss by the average small re- 
tailer. The big stores, like Evans’, Loder’s and others, buy 
them in such quantities that they can get them at wholesale 
rates, dispensing them at a proportionately low figure. We 
are not able to buy them in sufficiently large quantities to give 
us the benefit of the jobber’s discount, and as a result the 
price at which Evans sells comes within two or three, or 
maybe five cents of the price at which we buy. If we are to 
hold our trade it is necessary that we meet this reduction. 
especially when we know that the other retailers will try to 
do it. Now a jobber will tell you that he cannot do a profit- 
able business at less than 15 or 20 per cent., and if that is so 
how can we be expected to make money out of patent medi- 
cines at a theoretical profit of from 2 to 5 per cent.? The 
truth is we lose about 25 per cent. on our proprietary remedies, 
taken as a whole. All we ask is that the retail druggists will 
agree among themselves to sell these preparations at a uni- 
form rate and that the rate be just high enough to make a 
small profit for us. The medicines that are now advertised 
for $1 a bottle sell for 71 cents. We don’t propose to put them 
back to $1, but we are endeavoring to compromise on, say, 80 
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cents. Certainly our position is a reasonable one. We have 
no intention of robbing the public and we couldn’t do it if we 
wanted to, for the big stores are not included in our associa- 
tion and they will continue to sell at their own prices.” 


WHAT CUTTERS SAY. 


; George B. Evans said: “The average drug store in this 
city doesn’t take in more than $10 a day, and when you take 
into consideration that a large part of that is for proprietary 
medicines, which we buy wholesale and sell accordingly, 
while they are compelled to buy at jobbers’ rates without dis- 
count, it could hardly be said that they were guilty of a hold 
up if they raised prices a little. The trouble is, I am afraid, 
that they will not be able to accomplish it. If they stuck 
together they could do it, but they won’t stick together.” 

C. G. A. Loder said there had been a revolution in the drug 
business and the retailers’ association could not undo what 
had been done. 


THE DRUGGISTS’ BOWLING LEAGUE. 


keeps merrily rolling on and the members are becoming quite 
proficient in making strikes, etc. It is a close fight and before 
the close of the tournament it is said there will be a reversal 
of form, and the clubs which are now holding down the tail 
end will be among the topnotchers. 


A SUCCESSSUL YEAR. 


The year 1902 was a successful one for the drug trade in 
this city. There were very few druggists who met with re- 
verses, the greater number showing a profit. The wholesale 
houses also did a large business and many of them extended 
their trade into new territory. Clayton Shoemaker, of Shoe- 
maker & Busch, said: “ We did the biggest business last year 
in the history of our house. The outlook is encouraging. 
Everything points to a continuation of the prosperity. Crops 
are good and I do not look for any great falling off in 1903.” 


THE TRUSTEES OF THE PHARMACOPCEIAL CONVENTION 


held a meeting at the Continental Hotel this afternoon and 
evening. Dr. Wood, president of the convention, was absent, 
being in Florida, and Dr. Sloan, of Indianapolis, was unable to 
be present owing to his recent attack of paralysis. All the 
other members of the board were present. The sessions were 
not public, but it is understood that the general plans for the 
publication of the new edition were discussed. The work of 
the committee is, on the whole, about in the condition in which 
the work of the previous committee was at a corresponding 
period ten years ago. We may therefore expect the publica- 
tion of the volume within the year. r 


NOTES. 


W. O. Frailey, of the East End Pharmacy, in Lancaster, 
had the misfortune the other day to slip and fall on the ice, 
severely wrenching his left side. 


W. E. Koons has returned from a visit from Bromo Seltzer- 
ville, where he has been passing a few days preparatory to 
resuming his good work for the Emerson Drug Company. 


G. W. Fehr, the owner of the pharmacy at Tenth and Vine 
streets, has been elected junior warden of his Masonic lodge, 
and he will no doubt fill the office with credit to himself and 
honor to his lodge. 

Louis Trupp has recovered from what was at first supposed 
to be an attack of appendicitis, but which fortunately did not 
turn out to be so serious, and we are pleased to make note of 
his recovery. 

Charles M. Edwards, who so ably represents the Gilpin 
Langdon Company, of Baltimore, has just left us for a brief 
trip to the New England States, and it is a sure thing that his 
house will get busy in shipping goods in that direction. 


The name of W. L. Cliffe is being urged and used in con- 
nection with the existing vacancy in the State Board of Phar- 
macy, and the Governor could not appoint a more competent 
or consciencious man to the place. Mr. Cliffe is one of the 
most prominent as well as able gentlemen connected with 
pharmacy and we hope he will make this appointment of 
merit. 


The P. A. R. D. has advised its members to strictly observe 
the law as to selling candies and cigars on Sunday and to 
confine their sales to absolute necessities. This spasmodic 
attack of virtue which has taken place in this city is supposed 
to be only of a temporary nature, and in a short time it will 
blow over, as it has always done, and then business will re- 
sume its normal condition. 
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OHIO. 


The New Pure Food Law—Views of the Local Trade—A Diffi- 
cult Law to Enforce—Another Poison Damage Suit. 


(From our Regular Correspondent.) 


Cincinnati, January 5.—Cincinnati druggists, as a rule, are 
not disconcerted over the passage of the new Pure Food and 
Drug bill. They hold that the provisions of the bill are vir- 
tually the same as those now in operation in Ohio and many 
other States which have been enacted into law by home leg- 
islators. Dr. Lamb, representing Wilmot J. Hall, said that the 
bill, while evidently intended as a safeguard for the public, 
would work no hardship upon the druggists of the State. Pro- 
prietary medicines are too clearly defined to permit of substi- 
tuting some other article for one just as good, and the strength 
and value of commercial drugs are too well known to permit 
of any such mistakes or errors being made. ‘A formula ts 
laid down before him which he must follow, and drugs are 
too cheap to furnish an inducement to use adulterations or 
the substitution of an inferior article for a better one.” 

Herman Serodino said that, while perfectly satisfied with 
the law, its enforcement will be a difficult task. ‘“ Drugs are 
frequently bought,” he said, ‘‘ guaranteed to be commercially 
pure and of an accepted strength, and yet they may fall below 
the standard without any intention of the manufacturer to 
deceive.” He, however, said he believed that the adulteration 
of alcohol, tincture of iodine, witch hazel and cocaine was 
common. 

R. H. Weatherhead said that if the law only places a better 
safeguard around the prescription desk it will do a good thing. 
As a rule he had found that druggists are honest, yet cases 
were not unknown to him where some had resorted to illegal 
practices. He said the adulteration of oil of sandalwood by 
the introduction of some sweet oil or cottonseed oil is common 
in some stores. 


THE LAW DIFFICULT TO ENFORCE, 


Miss Cora Dow said that the druggist who substitutes an 
inferior article for a superior one is soon found out and reaps 
the reward of misdoing. She said she could not see how the 
law could be enforced, however, and that drugs, like people, 
differ under climatic conditions. She said, as an example, that 
one might buy the best leaves of digitalis and compound a 
drug in strict accordance with the Pharmacopeeia, yet upon 
examination it may be found below the standard, the leaves 
from which the drug is made being imperfect and of varying 
strength without the knowledge of any one. 


POISON DAMAGE SUIT. 


The second damage suit in one month against a druggist, 


growing out of teh sale of poison, has recently been on trial 
in the Cincinnati courts. Last month Druggist F. H. Over- 
beck, who was defendant in an action brought by Emma Gal- 
vin, a professional nurse, who had been poisoned by arsenic 
administered by a domestic, secured a verdict, the jury de- 
ciding that he was not the responsible agent. The second suit 
was an action for $10,000 damages brought by Hiram M. Ruli- 
son, as administrator of John Weaver, in behalf of the widow. 
John H. Linneman, a well-known Walnut Hills druggist, was 
defendant in this suit. The case is now in the Circuit Court 
on an appeal from the Court of Common Pleas. The ‘action is 
an outcome of a poisoning of peculiar and tragic features, oe 
curring May 16, 1889. James Weaver, a colored boy 11 years 
old, purchased a box of rough on rats, the allegation is, from 
a clerk in Mr. Linnemann’s drug store. John Weaver, # 
brother of the boy, and their father were poisoned, the former 
dying. The boy was prosecuted and on account of his youth 
sent to the reformatory. Suit for $10,000 was brought on be- 
half of Jolin’s widow. ‘The petition was demurred to and the 
demurrer sustained. The case was appealed and the argument 
last week was on this appeal. The lower court held that the 
poisoning was an intervening act of a responsible agent. The 
petitioner contends that an 11-year-old boy is not a responsibl2 
agent in the meaning of the law and seeks to hold the drug- 
gist responsible. 

In an oral opinion later the Circuit Court decided that the 
Common Pleas Court erred in sustaining a demurrer to the 
petition of Rulison. The effect of the decision is that the suit 
against Mr. Linneman for damages on the ground of alleged 
neglect because one of his clerks sold rough on rats to the 
boy must be tried. 
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AMERICAN 
ILLINOIS. 


The Drug Business of 1902—Sunday Closing in Chicago—A Lively 
Fight with the Tobacco Trust—Joseph Shreve Will Probably 
Be Appointed on the Board—Automatic Telephones Cheated. 





DRUGGIST AND 


(From our Regular Correspondent.) 


Chicago, January 5.—That the drug business is in a good 
condition in Chicago is shown by a short review of the year’s 
trade made by J. G. Peters, of the Fuller & Fuller Company 
Much of the credit for improved conditions is, of course, due 
to the N. A. R. D., which has conducted an energetic campaign 
here. Mr. Peters’ statement follows: 

“The year 1902 will show an increase of about 10 per cent. 
in the volume of sales of the wholesale drug trade of Chicago. 
Prices were well maintained and there were few wide fluctu- 
ations in value. Collections have been uniformly good, and 
the city business is especially satisfactory in this respect. 
which indicates a betterment of the city retail druggists’ 
profits. From all points of our extended trade the reports we 
receive are very favorable as to present conditions and the 
prospect for the vear 1903.” 


DRUG STORES THE ONLY STORES OPEN ON SUNDAY. 


On Sunday, December 21. the drug stores were brought into 
general notice in this city by reason of the fact that they were 
the only retail establishments in the city to remain open 
Every grocery, bakery, market and every other establishment 
was shut tight and the clerks indulged in a jollification. This 
state of affairs is due to efforts of the organization of retail 
clerks and has received the support of churches and the gen 
eral public. Feeble efforts have been made in the past to 
secure a betterment of conditions in drug stores, with little 
success and the movement appears to have died out. 


THE CIGAR TRUST FIGHT. 


As the local retailers have taken sides with the independ 
ents in the fight against the cigar * trust.” the news that the 
combine had been compelled to give up six stands in the Sher- 
man House was especially interesting to the druggists. The 
stand in the lobby of the hotel formerly took in about $100 
a day, but the sales dropped te $35, and there were also many 
complaints from guests, it is claimed, regarding the quality 
of the goods. The fight has become animated here, the inde- 
pendent retailers are organizing and the unions have been 
active in the movement. It was the union men who induced 
the druggists to take action. 


WILL PROBABLY 





BE A MEMBER OF THE BOARD. 


Joseph Shreve, who is manager of a store at Jacksonville, 
Ill.. is likely, it is believed, to be appointed to the State Board 
of Pharmacy. As Mr. Shreve is not the owner of a store his 
appointment would be a departure from the usual custom. 
and would, according to some, be a big gain for the clerks. 
who have been seeking representation on the board. Mr. 
Sohrbeck was nominated to succeed himself, but ill health 
has caused him to decline reappointment. 


AUTOMATIC TELEPHONES BEING CHEATED 


Henry Goetz, who has a drug store in the Plaza Hotel, at 
Lincoln Park, claims that he has devised a plan by which he 
ean prevent the use of bogus slugs in his telephone. The slot 
for the coin is indented in such a way that only a peculiar 
check can be used, and it is necessary to buy this slug of 
the druggist before the instrument can be used. It is said that 
slugs especially designed to beat the telephone company are 
being sold extensively by a canvasser who labels them 
“ buttons.”” Many slugs are being found in all instruments. 


CHICAGO NOTES. 


J. L. Thomas, of Elkhart, Ind., made a business trip to 
Chicago last week. 


Guy Osborn, president of the Osborn-Colwell Company, of 
New York, is in the city renewing cld acquaintances. 


Mr. Albert E. Ebert has gone to Philadelphia to attend a 
meeting of the Pharmacopcia Revision Board, of which he 
is a member. 


Roesch & Selchert have purchased a store at Twelfth and 
Throop streets, formerly owned by Charles C. Thiel. Mr. 
Roesch was formerly with Albert E. Ebert, and Mr. Sel- 
chert was with the Public Drug Company. 


The Chicago Drug Trade Club has started the new year 
with a determined campaign for new members. The last 
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year has proved mest prosperous and the outlook for the 
organization is promising. 


The Federal Drug & Chemical Company, with a capital 
of $16,000, have been incorporated. It will manufacture 
drugs, chemicals, ete., in Chicago. The incorporators are: 
Nathan S. Smyser, E. J. Wilber, jr., and A. H. Kay. 


Joseph Rudnicki, a druggist at Nineteenth street and 
Hoyne avenue, was sent to jail by Judge Tuthill recently. be- 
cause he refused to pay $3 a week for the support of his 
244 year old daughter. Rudnicki said he was a defendant in 
divorce proceedings and that he did not intend to obey a 
previous order to support the child. 


NEWS FROM THE WEST. 

L. Kk. Turner has succeeded W. A Turner at Lockport, 
Ill. 

Ehlers & Norton, Algona, Iowa, have acquired the store of 
Ehlers & Co. 

At Ottawa, Ill., the Griggs Drug Company have succeeded 
EK. Y. Griggs. 

Bell, Brown & Co.. of Oelwein, lowa, have heen succeeded 
by C. F. Bell. 


J. A. Schannep, of Collamer, Ind., has moved his stock 
to Hoagland, Ind. 


. 


Lundvall & Steen are the successors of Lundvall & Eber- 
sole, at Sioux Rapids, Lowa. 


The Haydn Drug Company, of Shullsburg, Wis., suffered 
a $2,000 loss by fire December 25. 


I’. W. Gregory, formerly in business at Iowa Falls, Iowa, 
and U. G. Long have started a new store at Zearing, Iowa, 
under the name of the Zearing Drug Company. 


A. H. Sprowls is starting a new store at Elgin, Ill., in J. 
B. Grundy’s old stand. Mr. Grundy will cccupy a new store. 
He has purchased a new set of fixtures and will have a store 
modern in every respect. 


Dr. C. HU. Eldred, of Wilmette, Ill., has sold his store to 
H. K. Snider, of Grinnell, Iowa. Mr. Snider is well known in 
the trade, having formerly been a commissioner of phar- 
macy for the State of Iowa. 
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Grant J. Woolston, who has represented Seabury & Jobn- 
son in Brooklyn and Connecticut so long, has resigned and 
gone with the popular brush house of Halton & Adams, 54 
Beekman street. 


H. T. Fernald is a recent acquisition to the staff of the 
Theo. Ricksecker Company, perfumers, New York. Mr. Fer- 
nald is well and favorably known to the pharmacists of 
New York and Pennsylvania from his former connection with 
the C. B. Woodworth Sons Company, Rochester, and the Cen- 
tury Perfume Company, New York. He has the sincere good 
wishes of his numerous friends in the trade for the fullest 
measure of success in his new field of work. 


Buffalo.—Burr Spencer, who travels for the Buffalo whole- 
sale house of Plimpton, Cowan & Co., has just returned to 
the road after two weeks’ tussle with pneumonia. Rather 
a sorry holiday season, except that he got the best of the 
cease. 

L. D. Worden began the new year in Buffalo at his old 
business of looking after the trade of Schieffelin & Co., with 
which he has become especially expert. 


J. S. Marvin, long the representative of Seabury & John- 
son, is in Buffalo on the sick list, it being his home. He is 
expected to be on the regular route again before long. 


The new consolidation known as the National Licorice 
Company sends to us its taking salesman, Louis Austin, who 
makes his regular round during the second week of the month. 


T. P. Cook, general manager of the New York Quinine & 
Chemical Works, and who is but an oceasional visitor here 
in person, opens the year for his house and finds everybody 
glad to see him. 


L. Raisler. who looks in on us occasionally in the interest 
of Ellis & Golterman, New York manufacturers and importers, 
spent some days here in August, to the mutual benefit of his 
house and his customers. 
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Ghe Drug and Chemical Market 


The prices quoted in this report are those current in the wholesale market, and higher prices are paid for retail lots. 
The quality of goods frequently necessitates a wide range of prices. 





Condition of Trade. 
New York, January 10, 1903. 

- there has been scarcely time since the open- 

ing of the new year to forecast with certainty the 
probable duration of the prosperous conditions in the drug 
and chemical trades which have marked the year just 
closed, it is satisfactory to note a steady gradual increase 
in the demand for nearly all descriptions of drugs, chem- 
icals and pharmaceutical products since the turn into the 
new year. We have rather fewer price changes than usual 
to report at this time, and opportunities for judging the 
tone of the market are therefore somewhat lacking. Cas- 
cara sagrada has held the position of chief interest during 
the interval since our last report. Prices have advanced 
in a most unexpected way, the range being nearly 150 per 
cent. higher than that of about three weeks ago when the 
upward movement started, and interest in the article has 
not abated. Alcohol reflects an easier market, and the quo- 
tation from producers has been materially reduced. The 
improved demand for menthol has developed considerable 
firmness on the part of holders, who are also encouraged 
by the tenor of advices from Japan and Europe, and 
prices have now reached almost a prohibitive range, buy- 
ers and sellers being widely apart in their views. The two 
chief staples, opium and qrtinine, have sold in a moderate 
way only during the interval, the transactions being con- 
fined apparently within the limits of actual needs, round 
lots of either being neglected. The market, however, 
shows considerable firmness, and dealers refer hopefully 
to the prospect of improved prices. The chief fluctuations 
since our last are noted below. 


HIGHER. LOWER. 
Cascara sagrada, Alcohol, 
Wax, Japan, Ammonium carbonate, 
Damiana leaves, Coumarin, 
Menthol, Soap bark, 


Yerba santa, 

Golden seal root, 
Cardamoms, decorticated, 
Ipecac, Carthagena, 
Hemp seed, 


Senega root, 
Alkanet root, 
Gum myrrh, 
Saffron, American, 
Balsam Peru, 


Kola nuts, Spermaceti. 
Potassium carbonate, Gallic acid. 


Cannabis indica, 
Bergamot oil, 
Orange oil, sweet, 
Wormseed oil, 
Canary seed. 


DRUGS. 


Alecshol has been reduced 4c per gallon, and meets with 
improved demand. The decline is in sympathy with the easier 
position of the grain in the West. The new range of prices 
is $2.43 to $2.45, as to quantity and terms. The rebate is 
unchanged. 


Ammonium carbonate prices have heen reduced by do- 
mestic manufacturers to meet foreign competition, and 714c 
to 8e is now named for domestic, while foreign is quoted at 
S\4c to 9\4c, as to quality and quantity. 

Arnica flowers are finding a moderate sale within the range 
of 9c to 914c, as to quantity. 


Balsams.—Copaiba, Central American, continues in mod- 
erately active demand, and the requirements of jobbers and 





consumers are being met at the range of 87%4¢ to 40e. Can- 
ada fir is less actively inquired for, but prices are maintained 
with a fair show of firmness, holders not endeavoring to re- 
alize at anything below $3.15 to $3.60. Peru is maintained 
with considerable strength, and values have advanced in the 
face of increasing scarcity to the range of $1.10 to $1.15. 
Buyers and sellers are still somewhat apart in their views 
as regards prices on Tolu, the former being unwilling io pay 
the prices asked, but a fair business is passing and we hear 
of numerous jobbing sales within the range of 32¢ to 34e. 


Barks.—The principal development in this department has 
been the sharp advance in the price of cascara sagrada. The 
price began to climb upward about the first of the year, in 
consequence of scarcity both here and on the coast, coupled 
with an improved consuming demand and an active inquiry 
for export. On January 2 sales of 5 tons were made at a 
fraction over 7c, and at the close 8¢ was quoted as inside for 
new bark, while on the 7th inst. sales of ton lots were re- 
ported at 18¢ for three-year-old bark, and at 15¢ for older. 
The statistical position of the bark is considered excellent, and 
the range of values at the close was 14¢ to 16¢. The London 
market is sharing in the excitement and recent cables report 
sales at 55 shillings. Soap is irregular and unsettled, and 
while some hclders decline to shade 4¢ for whole and 6¢ for 
crushed, supplies are offering in instances at 34%e and 4c, re- 
spectively. 

Buchu leaves have developed rather an easier tendency 
since our last, owing to a slackened inquiry, but prices are 
not quotably changed as yet, though it is intimated that a 
firm bid cn a quantity lot might be taken at a shade below 
the market quotations. Meanwhile we quote the range for 
short at 28¢e to 30c, and long at 85e to $1. 


Cannabis indica is firmer in sympathy with the improved 
position of the leaf in foreign markets, and 85¢ is a general 
quotation for prime tops, though the demand continues in- 
active and only a routine jobbing trade is reported. 


Colocynth apples remain quiet, but the market is steady 
in tone and without change in quotations, sales of Trieste 
being made at 86c to 42c, and of Spanish at 17¢ to 24¢, as to 
quality and quantity. 


Cacao butter is in slightly improved position and offerings 
are not made below 28c, in view of the better prices realized 
at the Dutch auction sale on the 6th inst. 


Cocaine is somewhat irregular and unsettled, owing to of- 
ferings from second hands at prices considerably below those 
quoted by manufacturers, who have advanced the range to 
$4.25 to $4.45 for bulk, which is 25¢ above the previous quo- 
tations. It is reported that outside lots have been offered for 
sale down to the point of $3.90. 


Codeine is meeting with a good seasonable demand and 
manufacturers’ prices are well sustained on the basis of 
$3.50 to $3.65 for pure in bulk. 


Codliver oil has developed no actisa of importance either as 
regards price or demand. Local holders are firmer if anything 
in their views, but quotations remain unchanged, choice 
brands being offered at $52 to $60, as to brand and quantify. 


Cubeb berries continue slow of sale, though the open quota- 
tions to the market remain at 8e to 9%c for whole, as to qual- 
ity and quantity, and 12c to 15¢e for powdered do. 


Damiana leaves had been less freely dealt in up to with- 
in a day or two, but recent strong advices from the coast have 
served to improve the position of the leaf and holders offer 
with more reserve at an advance to 8¢ as the inside price. The 
cutlook would indicate a firiner market for new crop. 

Ergot has sold rather slowly since our last, and there is 
more of an inclination on the part of dealers to meet buyers, 
though the quotations remain at the old range of 32¢ to 35c¢ 
for German, and 33¢ to 36¢ for Spanish. 

Glycerin is maintained with considerable strength under 
the infiuence of a good consuming demand, and an advancing 
tendency abroad: 151.¢ to 16%e is asked for cans, as to brand 
and quantity, while C. P. in drums is maintained at 14%4c; 
barrels, 14%4¢. 

Haarlem oil is developing marked firmness and an early 
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advance is predicted. Meanwhile sales are making at the 
former range of $1.95 to $2.00. 


Kola nuts have developed increased firmness, owing to 
scarcity, and 8c is now named as an inside figure, while some 
holders decline to shade 10c for prime quality. 


Manna is somewhat neglected at the moment, and the 
market has a quiet appearance, but values are steady with the 
sales of large flake at 55c¢ to 60c, small flake 38c to 40c, and 
sorts 38c to 40c. 


Menthol is not taken with any spirit as prospective buyers 
are averse to paying the high prices now demanded. The 
quoted range is rather wide, being $7.00 to $8.00, as to holder 
and quantity; stocks are reported exceedingly light at primary 
sources and higher prices prevail there, 27 shillings being 
named in one instance. 


Nux vomica is attracting some attention at the moment, 
and an early advance in price would surprise no one; held at 
2c to 2c. 

Opium is without new feature of special interest, and the 
market remains dull and uninteresting with the tendency to- 
ward a lower range if anything. Single cases offer at $2.72%4, 
but purchases, as a rule, are of less quantities than cases, and 
for such $2.75 to $2.771%4 is quoted. Powdered is in fair job- 
bing request and held at $3.35 to $3.40. 


Quinine continues dull, but prices are maintained with a 
fair show of firmness from first hands at 26c for bulk, while 
German in second hands offers at 24c to 25c, as to brand: Java 
quoted at 22c to 23c. 


Saffron, American, is firmer and holders generally have ad- 
vanced quotations to 30c, at which figure the market is firm 
in tone. The available supply is small and under good con- 
trol and a further advance is among the probabilities. 


Wax, Japan, is very scarce on spot, and holders of the lim- 
ited supply available now qu:te 10%,¢ as inside. 


Yerba santa is scarce and wanted and some holders have 
advanced prices materially. While one holder refuses to shade 
15¢e, another quotes 7c, so that values are irregular and unset- 
tled. It is reported that primary markets are practically bare 
of stock, while the available supply here is closely restricted. 


CHEMICALS. 


Acetate of lime is meeting with improved inquiry for 
both prompt and forward delivery, but prices are without quo- 
table change, 90c to 95c per hundred Ib. being quoted for 
brown, and $1.35 to $1.40 do. for gray. 


Alum is steady and in moderate demand at $1.75 to $1.80 
for lump, and $1.80 to $1.85 for ground. 


Barium chloride has developed increased firmness, owing 
to scarcity and the tendency of values is upward, though no 
actual price changes are announced. 


Bleaching powder is maintained at the recently established 
quotation for the various grades, Continental being quoted 
1%c; English, 15%c, while for forward delivery domestic is 
quoted at 1c to 1.20c, and German at 1e, as to quality and 
quantity. 


Blue vitriol is firmer under the influence of stronger cable 
advices, but quotations on domestic are nominally unchanged, 
4\%c being named for carload lots. 


Brimstone offers a shade easier with sellers of seconds at 
$23.50 to $24.00, but shipments are unchanged at $22.75 to 
$23.00. 


Copperas prices have been fixed for the first half of 1903 
at 37%4c for bulk, and 4214c in barrels in carload lots. 

Cream of tartar continues to offer and sell in a jobbing 
Way at 22c to 22\4c for powdered. It is expected that manu- 
facturers will shortly announce a change in prices. 

Gallic acid has eased off to the extent that quotations are 
now uniform on the basis of 51¢ to 53c, as to quantity. 


Paris green prices for the coming season have been fixed 
by a number of the principal manufacturers at 11¢ for 10,000 
Ib. lots, 11%c for 1-ton lots, and i2%ec for smaller quantities 
in arsenic kegs. 


Potassium carbonate is firmer and higher in sympathy 
with the tenor of foreign advices, and quotations are 3%c to 
414¢c for hydrated, and 31%c to 3% for calcined, as to seller and 
quantity. 


Potassium chlorate is firmer and jobbing sales are re- 
ported at 7%4c to 8c. 
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Quicksilver continues in moderate jobbing demand and 
quotations are well sustained at 65c to 66c. 


Saltpeter, crude, is about out of market, and prices may 
be quoted nominal at 4c. 


Sodium sulphide is scarce and firmer, with crystals held at 
1%4¢ to 2c, and concentrated at 2%4c to 3c. 

Tartaric acid is without quotable change, and crystals are 
maintained at 284c to 2814c, and powdered at 28%4c to 29c. 


ESSENTIAL OILS. 


Anise is in moderate demand and values are well sustained 
at $1.15 to $1.30. 


‘ 
Bergamot is firmly maintained at the recent advance to 
$2.10 to $2.25; small sales within the range. 


Orange, sweet, is firmly held at an advance over previous 
quotations, or, say $1.55, though trade requirements at the 
moment are smau. 

Peppermint is firmer on reports from the \, est, and pro- 
ducers are talking of still higher prices, though values are 
presently unchanged at $4.75 to $5.00 for bulk and $5.00 to 
$5.25 for H.G.H. 

Wintergreen, natural, is not in particularly active demand 
at present, but holders abate none of their firmness and $1.75 
to $2.00 is quoted as to quantity and quality. 

Wormseed is in improved position and holders generally 
ask $1.35 to $1.50, a fractional advance over previous quota- 
tions. 


GUMS. 


Aloes, Cape, continue in strong position, but the market is 
still bare of supplies and 14c is named for goods to arrive. 
Curacao is maintained steadily at 34%c to 4c, and the demand 
continues fair. 

Asafcetida is steady though the movement does not exceed 
jebbing proportions; quoted 20c to 25c. 

Benzoin is well maintained, with the jobbing sales at 50c 
to 8Cc for Siam, and 27¢ to 35¢e for Sumatra. 

Camphor is not inquired for to any extent at the moment. 
but it is expected that the distributing trade will soon begin 
to lay in stock, and the outlcok is consequently favorable to 
an improvement in demand; sales of domestic in barrels and 
cases at 54¢ to 55¢, respectively. 

Chicle offers sparingly in view of present searcity, and 
values are well sustained at 42c to 45c. 

Kino is in better supply and the jobbing demand is being 
met at 25c. 

Myrrh is scarce and wanted and values generally have been 
marked up, the quoted range standing at 20c to 35c¢, as to 
quality. 

Tragacanth shows no special variation; sales of Aleppo 
first at 6714c to 75c, and thirds at 45c¢ to 50c; Turkey first at 
75¢e to 90c, thirds at 40e to 45c. 


ROOTS. 

Alkanet is firmer, in sympathy with stronger foreign ad- 
vices, and holders now name 6c to 64c as acceptable for job- 
bing lots. 

Gentian is well sustained at 4%4c to 4%c, though only smal} 
sales are reported. . 

Golden seal continues in light supply, with the tendency 
distinctly upward, and it is doubtful if anything could be 
obtained below 5214c, though the demand at the moment does 
not rise above jobbing proportions. 

Ipecac, Carthagena, comes lower, the revised figures being 
$1.10 to $1.20, as to quantity and seller. Rio is quotably un- 
changed. 

Sarsaparilla, Mexican, is a shade easier, supplies being now 
obtainable at Te. 

Senega is firmer and holders offer with more reserve at 
the inside quotation of 82%4c. 

Serpentaria is offered with more reserve, but the demand 
is light at the moment and it is intimated that the inside 
figure might be shaded on a firm bid. While we quote 45c 
to 47¢c, 44c is named in one quarter. 

Squill has developed some scarcity and new crop just ar- 
rived is firmly held at 3c to 4c, as to quality and quantity. 
SEEDS. 

We have few new features of interest to report in this 
market, about the only change of consequence being a further 
advance in canary to 5e to 54c for Smyrna, and 5\4c to 5%e 
for Sicily. Russian hemp is easier at 2\44c to 3c. 
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A profitable line for the druggist to carry is artists’ ma- 
terials and kindred supplies, for which goods the firm of F. 
Weber & Co., of Philadelphia, are headquarters. The adver- 
tisement of this house will be found in another part of the 
present issue and should be a subject of general interest to 
our readers generally. 


White wood syringe boxes and all forms of boxes used in 
the drug trade are manufactured by Henry H. Sheip & Co., of 
Philadelphia. This concern has such immense facilities that 
it is able to ensure prompt delivery and the very lowest mar- 
ket prices. Samples and quotations will be sent upon appli- 
cation. 


An interesting line of German pharmaceutical specialties 
is imported and sold in this country by the Fischer Chemical 
Importing Company, of 14 Platt street, New York. Druggists 
who pride themselves upon keeping in touch with the prog- 
ress of therapy should address this house for literature, which 
will well repay the reading. 


This is the season of the year when druggists are making 
arrangements for the soda water season. The advertisement 
of the American Carbonate Company, of 424 East Nineteenth 
street, New York, will be found of interest. The druggist 
who does not manufacture his own soda water is scarcely 
in line with the more intelligent of his competitors in these 
days. 


The druggist nowadays who does not carry Antiphlogistine 
in stock is missing a valuable part of his business. Antiphlo- 
gistine has proved one of the most remarkable sellers among 
modern pharmaceutical specialties. There has been a host 
of imitators, but none approaching in quality to the original. 
The sale of this article has now extended to practically all 
of the markets of the world. 


Samples and quotations on any formula of filled elastic 
capsules may be obtained by addressing Billings, Clapp & 
Co., of 64 Federal street, Boston. These goods are supplied 
in small packages or in buik quantities, as desired, the fa- 
cilities of their modernly equipped plant making very low 
prices possible. The house also manufactures a full line 
of pharmaceuticals, which would be of interest to our readers. 


It does pay to push high-class goods when doing business 
with high-class people! When you have a patron who knows 
what’s what and can appreciate nice things, encourage him 
to buy the vest in your store, he will be better satisfied and 
you will make more money. For people of this class Suprema 
Cream is especially intended, and as it is an article of superior 
merit, and pays the druggist 100 per cent. profit on his in- 
vestment, it’s just the thing to show when toilet creams are 
called for. Stearns makes it. 

Probably the best box made for carrying ointments or 
oily substances is manufactured by the Mt. Washington 
Box Company, of 311 Atlantic avenue, Boston. This line of 
goods is manufactured in silver poplar and black walnut. 
The edges are so nicely joined as almost to defy detection, and 
the covers fit with absolute snugness. It is claimed to be 
the only practically impervious box on the market, and is a 
great advance over the turned wood box for the purpose. 
Samples may be obtained upon application to the company. 

The Thomas Mfg. Company, of Baltimore, have an adver- 
tisement on the front cover of this issue designed for the en- 
lightenment of our South American readers, but it appeals 
equally, nevertheless, to its old friends of this country. Their 
English Prepared Chalk in white and pink is the ideal of 
convenience in form and perfection in quality. The company 
also manufacture an excellent Whiting in packages, which 
the drug trade has found a ready and profitable market for. 
rhe goods are carried by practically the whole of the jobbing 
trade. 





A Popular Novelty. 


The Klip-Klip nail cutter, which is illustrated herewith, is 
a novelty which takes well wherever introduced. It takes up 














EXACT SIZE WHEN CLOSED. 


but little space, whether in the pocket or on the counter, and 
a card of them displayed on the counter will be sure to attract 
attention. 
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CHARLES E. MARBLE, 


Advertising Expert of the American Soda Fountain Co. 


We are pleased to present to our readers this month a most 
excellent portrait of Charles E. Marble, the versatile advertis- 
ing manager of the American Soda Fountain Company, and to 
give a short sketch of the man and the work which he is doing 
among soda water dispensers and bottlers of the United 
States. 

Mr. Marble was born at Dubuque, Ia., July 9, 1856, and in 
1868 began the study of the printing arts in the establishment 
of Ham & Carver, proprietors of the Dubuque, Ia., Herald, 
where he remained for 13 years, the last six as superintendent 
of the entire establishment. In 1891 he removed with his 
family to Chicago, where for two years he occupied the posi- 
tion of foreman with one of the best printers in that city. Mr. 
Marble then entered the field as a master printer and for sev- 
eral years conducted a most successful printing business on 
Madison street, where he earned the title of ‘“‘ Chicago’s finest 
commercial printer.” In connection with his printing business 
he had found it necessary from time to time to do for his 
patrons more or less work in the way of planning and writing 
advertisements. Four years ago he was called to the chair 
of advertising manager for the Liquid Carbonic Acid Mfg. 
Company, at Chicago, which position he satisfactorily filled 
until the first of August last, when he resigned to accept the 
post of advertising manager for the American Soda Fountain 
Company. 

Mr. Marble is an enthusiast in his work and feels that at 
last he is in a position to offer most acceptable service to his 
friends among the soda water dispensers and bottlers of the 
United States. He says: ‘I know that I have the best house 
in the world at my back and that my monthly offerings to the 
trade in the journals are absolutely sure of substantiation by 
my company.” He refuses under any circumstances to mis- 
represent or overstate facts, and gives assurance that whatso- 
ever he shall exploit from month to month may be implicitly 
relied upon by the prospective purchaser. 

Mr. Marble’s methods are exceedingly bold, and he has 
originated a style of trade advertising which is clearly his own 
and which is easily recognized by his admirers, of whom there 
are thousands among the dispensers and bottlers everywhere. 
His attractive inserts are carefully cut from the journals each 
month by the dispensers and bottlers, and preserved not only 
for the valuable information which they contain, but for their 
artistic worth. 

In connection with his office he has installed for the Ameri- 
can Soda Fountain Company, at 282 Congress street, Boston, 
under his own direct management, a complete and capacious 
printing plant, fitted with modern labor saving machinery, 
from which not only the advertising inserts, catalogues, cir- 
culars and commercial printing issue, but where also is manu- 
factured a complete line of bottlers’ labels, hangers, show 
ecards and other advertising. 

In addition to being a printer of extraordinary ability, Mr. 
Marble is also a practical photographer and engraver, and de- 
signs and superintends personally every detail in the produc- 
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tion of his advertising inserts and other printing. He ex- 
presses himself as being heartily anxious to serve the best in- 
terests of the trade, and extends a cordial invitation to all his 
friends among the dispensers and bottlers to call and see hini 
at his Boston headquarters. 

He is preparing specially printed sets of his advertising 
inserts and will gladly send the same, carefully put up in mai! 
rolls, to any of his friends in the trade who will send him 
their names and addresses. 

The dispensing and bottling of soda water is an industry 
which has grown enormously in the past decade. 

Mr. Marble desires that his friends among the dispensers 
and bottlers should know that the American Soda Fountain 
Company manufacture and are ready to supply on demand 
everything required or desired by the dispenser or bottler of 
carbonated beverages. It is his expectation to make it im- 
possible for any dispenser or bottler to think of a soda foun- 
tain or a carbonator without at the same time thinking of the 
American Soda Fountain Company. 


A Well Advertised Novelty. 
Stainoff is now being well advertised in New York City 
street cars, posters and painted sign work is now being done 
here. We understand from the manufacturers, the D. M. 





Stewart Mfg. Company, that local advertising will soon be 
taken up in other prominent cities. This firm, by the way, 
have been established since 1876, and are the leading manu- 
facturers in the world of slate pencils, lava gas tips, acetylene 
Burners, etc. They have cffices in New York at 8 Jay street, 
and in Chicago at 57 Washington street. 


Two Quick Selling Specialties. 

The Coe Mfg. Company, of 50 Warren street, New York, 
offers to the trade two specialties, which have been found 
to sell quickly and at profitable prices. Their Nail Clip and 
their * Perfect Point’ Tweezers are probably the best cf their 
kind manufactured in this country. The company also offers 
a complete line of nail and cuticle files. An illustrated cata- 
logue of the goods will be mailed to any druggist upon appli- 
eation, and the goods may be obtained from any local jobber. 





Reliable Corks. 


There is so much humbug in the cork business of America 
that druggists should not forget the old and reliable firm of 
Justus Brauer & Son, of 248 North Front street, Philadel- 
phia. This house has long been known to sell prescription 
corks fully up to sample and of absolutely full count. Prices 
and quotations will be sent upon application. 





Artistic Store Interiors. 


The present issue contains an advertisement of the well- 
known house of Seger & Gross, of 42 East Sixty-seventh street, 
New York. This concern has installed some of the most 
striking, beautiful and convenient of the metropolitan phar- 
macies, and their good work can be found almost everywhere 
along the Atlantic seaboard. Druggists who are in the mar- 
ket for fittings should certainly communicate with the firm 
before placing their orders. 





Equipment for Progressive Physicians. 


The Physicians’ Standard Supply Company, of Philadelphia, 
are makers of Nebulizers, Vaporizers, Atomizers, Air Pumps, 
Air Receivers, Nebulizing Fluids, Hydraulic Air Compressors, 
and various other articles and implements which help to make 
up the armamentarium of the modern physician. In many 
respects they are pioneers in the field which they occupy. 
This is particularly true of the Nebulizer, which they first 
introduced to the medical profession of this country, through 
Ernest J. Stevens of their company, some ten years ago. The 
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Stevens Universal, the Century No. 5 and the Standard Nebu- 
lizers are familiar names not only to physicians and others of 
the United States, but also of Canada, Great Britain and many 
other foreign countries. These Nebulizers can be operated 
with hand bulb, feot pump or air condenser. They are ex- 
tremely convenient for home as well as office treatment, as 
all classes of remedies can be effectually applied in diseases 
of the nose, throat, middle ear, bronchial tubes, Inngs, ete., | 
at home, on physician’s prescription. They are not compli- 
eated, do not get out of order and are easily operated even by 
children. Write for illustrated catalogue to the Physicians’ 
Standard Supply Company, Odd Fellows’ Temple, Phila- 
delphia. 


New Year’s Greeting. 


The Cleveland Rubber Works of the Mechanical Rubber 
Company have issued a New Year’s card, on the front of 
which is a half-tone portrait of a charming little lady of six 
summers. On opening the folded card a miniature hot water 
bottle is disclosed, and below are the greetings of V. H. von 
Boeneblé, traveling representative of the firm. The effect 
is unique and most attractive. 





Clinical Thermometers. 


Special attention is invited to the advertisement of Henry 
Weinhagen, of 22 Nerth William street, New York. This 
well-known manufacturer of Clinical Thermometers has had 
some notable compliments paid to the accuracy of his work. 
He has not alone sold very largely to the United States 
Government, but has received substantial orders from Eng- 
land and elsewhere in the Old World. As Hicks, of London, 
has so far practically dominated Great Britain and the Col- 
onies, and the European continent and its possessions, Henry 
Weinhagen’s success in this field may be taken as proof posi- 
tive of value of his work. One of the features of his busi- 
ness is that every instrument that leaves his shops is tested 
by himself, and he strictly Jimits his output to his ability of 
properly caring for this most important part of the manu- 
facture of Clinical Thermometers. 





Gilt Label Carbolic Acid. 


The cut herewith given, 
representing the Mallinckrodt 
“Gilt Label” Carbolic Acid 
package, is by no means a 
stranger to our readers. It 
will be news, however, to learn 
that this is the only brand 
now sent out by the Mal- 
linckrodt Chemical Works. 
They have discontinued sell- 
ing the “Black Label,’ but 
will supply the ‘“ Gilt Label ” 
from now on at the same price. 
The quality of the *‘ M. C. W.” 
Acid will be rigidly main- 
tained, so that pharmacists 
will enjoy the advantage of 
getting this exceptionally pure 
product at the same price as is 
Ww. charged for other brands. 
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A Peerless Florida Booklet. 

The general passenger de- 
partment of the Southern Rail- 
way has just issued one of the 
most strikingly handsome 
brochures descriptive of “ The 
Southern’s Palm Limited ” that 
has ever emanated from a rail- 
road office. ‘The Southern’s 
Palm Limited” resumes _ its 
season on January 12, between 
this city and St. Augustine, and 
the booklet gives a diagram of 
the cars making up this train, besides showing in very handsome 
photographs the interior of the same, as well as views of the 
chief points of interest along the route traversed by that com- 
pany. The Southern having extended its line into Jackson- 
ville, the route of the “ Palm Limited ” will be between New 
York and Washington over the Pennsylvania, between Wash- 
ington and Jacksonville over the Southern, and between Jack- 
sonville and St. Augustine over the Florida East Coast roads. 
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